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85 Containing a COLLECTION of | | | 
ESSAYS ad LETTERS | 
Lately publiſhed in a | 
NEW DAILY-PAPER, 
; CALLE B, 
The London Daily Advertiſer 
© 
LiTERARY GAZETTE. 
ge 


LOND O N. | 
Printed for W. SHROPSHIRE, in New-bond-Areet i; 8. 
BAKER, in 1 Covent- garden; L. Davis, in 
Fleet-ftreet ; ]. ARD, in Cornhill; R. Gkirrirks, in 
St. Paul Church-yard; J. FizTCHER, in Oxford; and 
T. MERRILL, in Cambridge. MDCCLI. : 


De above-mentioned News-Paper, beſides the moſt 
authentic Occurrences of the Day, is conſtantly ſupplied with a 
Letter or Diſſertation on the moſt uſeful or entertaining Sub- 
Jets, viz. Morality, Natural- Hiftory, Pieces of Humour and 
Entertainment, or Accounts of the Contents and Merits of the 
various new Productions in the Literary World. 


- Thoſe Ladies and Gentlemen who chuſe to take in the 
Lonpox DaiLy ApveRrTISER, may depend on being regu- 


larly ſerved every Morning by the Hawhkers of the other News- 
Papers, any-where within the Bills of Mortality. 


N. B. Ak Coffee-Houſes and Publick- Houſes may be ſupplied 


in the ſame manner. 
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My Loxp, 
NN AVO URS to Authors, particular- 
F I ly when conferr'd on them as ſuch, 
Nu. ts are apt to entail a troubleſome kind of 
Gratitude. 'The Perſon, who has re- 

ceived them, cannot content himſelf with pay- 
ing his Thanks in private : The World muſt 


be informed of a Circumſtance fo much to his 
Advantage, N 


It is on this common Principle, my Lox, 
that the Inſpefter, a Perſon who owes the Ho- 
nour of being known to your Lorpsn1P to his 
having appeared in that Character, begs Per- 
miſhon to lay at your LoxDpsnie's Feet ſome 


Papers, 
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Papers, which the World calls for his res 


| publiing: IF he as may preſume to ho 
wil, ena ſecond Reading, pleaſe the rl 
$ 4 he Oh N varibn on PLINY'S Epiftles, he is 


ad to ſay, he tan with them no greater 
11 Recommendation to the reſt of the World, 
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os 


1 1 have the Honour to be, with the greateſt 
| Reſpect, | 
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INSPECTOR. 


NUMBER I. 
NANA HIL E the Papers of Intelligence, 
454 numerous as they are at preſent, are 

Ho W I all on fo ſimilar a Plan, that they 


N. PPP N appear but as Tranſcripts of each o- 
KXKKAXKST ther, it will naturally be aſked, 


Where can be the Neceſſity of a New ONE? If thoſe 


already publiſhed came up to the Expectations of the 


Public, it would be a ſufficient Reaſon why his ſhould 
never have been attempted : But it is not the Num- 
ber, but the Merit, of Pieces of a like kind, that 
ſhould prevent the eſtabliſhing a New ONE; and 
the Weight of that Circumſtance, we apprehend, 
is not ſufficient to turn the Scale againſt us. A Pe- 
riodical Paper can only pleaſe while it entertains; nor 
is there any Way for it to meet with Succeſs, but by 
deſerving it : If this ſhall appear to have ſome De- 


B. gree 


| 
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gree of that Claim to the Attention of the Public, 


it would be unneceſſary to entreat a favourable Re- 
ception; if that Recommendation be wanting, it 
would be idle in us to attempt it. 

Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it as the preſent Plan of a 
Paper of this kind, that it confiſt of three diſtinct 
Parts; An Introductory Diſſertation, Articles of In- 
telligence, and Advertiſements, The Firſt is always 
intended to have ſome Entertainment, the Second 
ſome Truth, and the Third ſome Buſineſs: How 
judiciouſly theſe ſeveral Intentions are carried into 
Execution by the preſent Writers of this Claſs, there 
needs but the caſting a curſory View over any one of 
their Publications to determine. The great Uſe of 


daily Intelligencers of this kind is to be the Convey- 


ances of Truth; but ſurely. it is not too much to 


\ ſuppoſe, that the Man who reads an Account of his 


own Death in a Paper of To-day, will pay little 
Credit to the Aſſertions of To-morrow. 

We have long been diſappointed Readers of our - 
preſent Papers; and that Circumſtance is one of our 
great Motives for becoming Writers. As ſeeing Er- 
rors is allowed to be one great Step toward mending * 
them, and the knowing what ought to be done, is 
ſome Approach toward the doing it, we flatter our- 
ſelves that we ſhall be able to ſhun, at leaſt, the more 
viſible and glaring Deſects of the preſent News- 
writers; and as to the leſs groſs and capital ones, 
ſome of which it is almoſt unavoidable to eſcape, we 
ſhall endeavour to balance them by an Attention to 
Particulars of Moment, which ſeem never to have 
entered into the Thoughts of thzſe Writers to ſup- 
poſe they had any Concern with, | 

We 


No 1. The Juſpector. 3 
We would be ambitious to make this Paper, in 
time, the general Chanel of Literature and Amuſe- 
ment: New Books of Merit, and every Improve- 
ment of uſeful Science, together with the modern 
Occurrences of any Degree of Importance, will be 
the principal Objects of i its Attention. The Intro- 
ductory Eſſay will always be devoted to the one or 
the other of theſe Articles; and as Obſervations of 
this kind can never be ſo agreeable as while the Ob- 
jets of them are new, the principal Books advertiſed 
for the Day, and the more important Tranſactions 
of the two or three preceding ones, will naturally | 
claim a Preference. . | 
As to our Account of Books, Impartiality is the 
ſole Principle we ſet out with: We ſhall animadvert 
with Candour on every learned or ingenious Per- 
formance at home or abroad ; but we ſhall never be 


—— — ů 


fond of Cenſure: The Reader will alſo be pleaſed to 
remember, that, from our not mentioning a Book, it 
is not always to be preſumed that it is void of Merit 
We have, on this Plan, eſtabliſhed See 
at both the Univerſities; and we hope to recommend 
ourſelves to the Book, or reading Societies, which 
a laudable Curioſity has eſtabliſhed in moſt of the 
conſiderable Towns in England. Among the Mul- 
titude of Books that are daily publiſhed in this in- 
quiſitive Age, it will be of ſome uſe to the World 
to be informed of what are worth Notice, before 
they devote the moſt precious of all things, their 
Time, to the Peruſal of them; and it cannot but 
be ſome Advantage to us, that we ſhall do this al- 
molt immediately, not poſtpone what we have to 
ſay till the Period of the Month, when the Informa- 
B 2 tion 


4 The Inſtector. Ne 1. 
tion will ceaſe to be new, or the Pieces, h 
forgotten that it regards. 

It has long been wiſhed, by the Literary World, 
that ſome one Paper could be eſtabliſned in which 
every Publication might be found, and the Trouble 
of ſearching ten or a dozen News-Papers, on this 
Occaſion, avoided: Something towards this will be 
done, in the Notice we ſhall take of all the Pieces 
that are moſt worthy of it, in the Introductory Part 
of this Paper; and if, as it is hardly to be doubted, 
the Proprietors of Copies join in our Scheme, that 


will be immediately bringing it to Perfection. We 


are not chimerical enoùgh in our Imaginations, to 
ſuppoſe this will be done merely in favour of our 
Performance; but we cannot but think it the Intereſt 
of thoſe we ſhould in a great meaſure owe it to, as 
much as our own. here every Book was profeſ- 
ſedly to be advertiſed, every Reader of Books would 
look for the Advertiſement ; and the Difficulty 
that attends the getting theſe Advertiſements into 
ſome of the preſent Papers, and the little Conſe- 
quence of doing it in others, will, we preſume, tend 


greatly to recommend this Propoſal to the Book- 
ſellers in general, 


With regard to the other Part of our Province, 
Amuſement, the Means of it will fall more immedi- 
ately in our own Way, and we ſhall be careful not to 


miſapply them. There are a Multitude of Articles 
that regard the Polite World, and their Entertain- 


ments, which are not the leaſt intereſting in their 
Kind ; but which never yet have appeared as Part of 
the Intelligence of the Day : Theſe we ſhall ſearch 


after among the Aſſemblies of the Great, and at the 


Amuſements of the Gay; at Routs and Aſſemblies, 
| at 


No x The Inſpector. 5 
at 1 and Ridottoes, at Operas and at the 
Playhouſes, at . e and at that politeſt of all po- 
lite Places, Mr: Broughton's Amphitheatre: What 
we fairly meet with, we ſhall freely impart; and as 
Plato is ſaid to have brought down Philoſophy from 
Heaven - to dwell with Men on Earth, we ſhall 
attempt to bring Entertainment from the Parties of 
the Great to People leſs exalted above the common 
Level of Mankind, We imagine that the loſing a 
Heart at a Ridotto, may be as important an Article, 
as the picking a Pocket at Hockley in the Hole; or 
the Conteſt of two Belles for a Lover at Ranelagh, 
as a Walking-match in the Artillery Ground. 

As to Advertiſements, we ſhall be ready to receive 
thoſe of all Kinds ; and if a Lady have loſt her Lap- 
dog, or a Lover his Miſtreſs ; a Virgin her Heart, 
or a Choice Spirit of the Age his Modeſty ; we ſhall 
not fail to make the Loſs ſufficiently conſpicuous, 
and, by our ſecret Intelligence, very probably re- 
trieve it. 

Such is the Plan we have laid for a Paper, which, 
we hope, the Public will find worthy of their En- 
courage ment. How we ſhall ſucceed in the Execution 
of it, the Reception it meets with will ſufficiently in- 
form us. Thus much we will venture to affirm, 
That though it is not in our Power to command 
Succeſs, our utmoſt Endeavours ſhall be to deſerve 1 it. 
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1 AXE H E R E never was an Age! in which the 
Buſineſs of Title-pages was ſo accurately 
Wr 6 reduced to a Science as the preſent : The 
Proprietor of the Copy very judiciouſly 

remarks, that this is a Part of the Book which five 
hundred People ſee, for one who looks any farther 
into it; and that it is in general from ſomething - 


ſtriking, or promiſing in this, that the Reader is 


tempted. to go farther, and probably to purchaſe it, 
It is from this Suggeſtion that we frequently ſee 
pompous Titles prefix'd to contemptible Perfor- 
mances, magnificent Porticoes to mean Edifices, 

While the Multitude are drawn in by this falſe 


Appearance, the Deſign of the Publiſher is anſwered ; 


and it is of no very great Conſequence to him, that 
the diſcerning Few hold the Artifice in Contempt, 
or are even deterred from buying the Work, by the 


very Circumſtance that induces the reſt of the World 


to do ſo. 

Nothing is more certain, than that the beſt Books, 
in general, are thoſe whoſe Titles promiſe the leaſt: 
Where there is intrinſic Merit, there needs none of 
this external Invitation; and where there is not, it is 
hardly right to employ it. 

One of the beſt Poems the preſent Age has af- 
forded, has been lately introduced to us with ſo plain 
and modeſt a Name as that of, An Elegy writlen in a 
Country Church-Yard : A Title as little promiſing, or 
as little tending to excite the Curioſity of the Public, 
as could well have been deviſed ; yet the Piece has 
made 


Ne 2. The Inſpefter. 7 

* its Way to a Fourth Edition, while many a 

ſounding Name ſerves but to decorate a Pile of waſte 
Paper. | 

The Author of this Poem, a Gentleman who has 
written with Succeſs in a different Way, was fo diffi- 
dent of his own Judgment 1n regard to this Piece, 
that he not only declined the hazarding his Name 
with it, but the very printing it at all, was without his 

Knowledge; and the carrying it into other Editions 
has been without his Permiſſion, We are happy to 
have had ſo good a Poem on any Conditions; but 
we ſhould have ſeen it in much greater Perfection, 
if two or three Errors in it, continued to theſe latter 
Impreſſions, had been avoided by a more correct 
Copy, or amended from his Inſpection. 

The Subject of this excellent Performance, is an 
Evening's Meditation in the Church-Yard of an ob- 
ſcure Village. The Author introduces himſelf walk- 
ing over the Graves of the deceaſed humble Villagers 

in a ſerious and contemplative Humour: He cloaths 
in Words, elegantly appropriated and expreſſive, a 

Series of Thoughts naturally ariſing from the Scene, 
and ſucceeding to each other : From the Recol- 
lection of what the peaceful Inhabitants of the Earth 
under his Feet once were, and what they might have 
been, had Opportunities offered, he proceeds to a juſt 
Examination, and a conſequent Contempt, of that 
Pomp and Splendor which diſtinguiſhes the Great: 
He falls into a Reverie in the Concluſion, in which 
he gives what he imagines. will be the Account of 
himſelf, when dead, from the Mouth of ſome hum- 
ble Cottager; and concludes with an Epitaph on the 
Occaſion, truly of a Spirit with the reſt of the Poem. 
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It is not too much to ſay, that this Piece comes 
nearer the Manner of Milton than any thing that has 


been publiſhed ſince the Time of that Poet: Whoever 


will look into the Lycidas of that Author, one of 
the beſt Poems that even he ever wrote, will not fail 
to ſee a ſtriking Likeneſs, and to own, that this Elegy 
does not ſuffer in the Compariſon. The Poem is full 
of Imagination, and as full of Sentiment ; the Imagery 
is ſtriking and juſt ; the deſcriptive Part elegantly 
ſimple z the Expreſſion conciſe, yet clear; nervous, yet 
ſmooth, and majeſtic without Pomp. Let us recollect 


the Situation of the Poet in a ſtill Evening, contem- 


plating, from an elevated Spot, the Country round 
him, while there is ſcarce Light for the Proſpect, and 
we ſhall acknowledge an uncommon Propriety and 
Beauty in the following Paſſage : 


Now fades the glimnt ring Landſcape on the Sight, 
And all the Air a folemn Stillneſs holds; 
Save where the Beetle wheels bis droning Flight, 
And drowzy Tinklings lull the diſtant Folds. 
Or that from yonder Foy-mantled Tow” r, 
The moping Owl does to the Moon complain 
Of thoſe, who wand'ring near her ſacred Bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary Reign. 


When the Subject is familiar, with what an eaſy 
Elegance, and a beautiful Simplicity, does he adapt 


his Language! 
For them no more the blazing Hearth ſhall burn: 
Or buſy Houſewife ply her Ev ning Care, 
Nor Children run to liſp their Sire's Return, 
Or climb his Knees, the envy'd Kiſs to ſhare. 


On 
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On the contrary, when he has Occaſion to lament the 
Peaſants Loſs of the Advantages of Education, what 
can be more lofty than 


' ==Knowledge to their Eyes, her ample Page, 
Rich with the Spoils of Time, did ne er unroll ? 


Or what can be more beautifully adapted to the Sub- 
ject, than his Deſcription of the rude Monuments 
and Inſcriptions over the Graves of the humble Dead 
he is there meditating on : 


Yet even theſe Bones, from Inſult to protect, 
Some frail Memorial ſtill erected nigh, 
| With uncouth Rhymes, and ſpapeleſs Sculpture deck d, 
. Implores the paſſing Tribute of a Sigh: 
, Their Names, their Years, ſpelt by th unletter'd Muſe, 
The Place of Fame and Elegy ſupply ; 
And many a holy Text around ſbe ſtrews, 
Wat teach the ruſtic Moraliſt to die. 


The imaginary Ruſtic's. Deſcription of himſelf, in 
his Walks of Poetic Rapture, is full of Beauty : 


Hard by yon Wood, now frowning as in Scorn, ö 
Mut ring bis wayward Fancies, would he rove. _ — 4 


The Variation of the Expreſſion, in the Acconnt of 
his being miſſed at his uſual Places of Reſort, is very 
maſterly : 


One Morn I miſs d him on the c. amd Hill, 
Along the Heath, and near pi fav'rite Tres; 
C Another 
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10 The Inſpector. No. 3. 
Another came, nor yet beſide the Rill, 
Nor up the Lawn, nor at the Wood was he. 


In fine, his Character of himſelf, his Expectations, 
and his Content, are at once juſtly, greatly, and 
pleaſingly expreſſed : 


Large was bis Bounty, and his Soul fincere ; 
Heav'n did a Recompenſe as largely ſend: 
He gave to Woe (*twas all he had) a Tear; 
He gain'd from Heav'n(* twas all be wiſfd) a Friend. 


This Stanza is unluckily robbed of a great Part of its 
Beauty in the printed Copies; and in ſome of the 
other Paſſages which we have quoted, we have 
amended Errors of the ſome Kind, though of leſs 
Conſequence. 

We could dwell longer on this Subject with Plea- 


ſurez but the Limits of our Paper oblige us to re- 
ftrain our Pen. | 


— 
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FuE INSPECTOR. N'. ; 
On the Uſe and Abuſe of Cox vERSATIOx. 


NE of the great Prerogatives of human 

O Nature is the Power of communicating 
our Thoughts to one another by Words: 

This is the Eſſence of ſocial Happineſs; 

it throws the Experience of every ſeperate Member of 
Society into the common Stock; and gives to every 
| private 
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private Perſon, in return, the Advantage of the 
joint Experience of the Whole. 

How eſtimable a Circumſtance in our Oeconomy ! 
How infinite a Benefit! How worthy our utmoſt 
Attention in its Conduct and Preſervation ! How 
facred ought it to be to the Ends and Uſes to which 
it is appropriated ! 

The mixed Converſation at G if it 
could be reſtrained within any Bounds of Order and 
Regularity, would be of the moſt advantageous 
kind: How inſtructive muſt it be to hear the Ob- 
ſervations of twenty different People on the Variety of 
Objects that have occurred to them in the Courſe of 
the Day ? How agreeable to meet with the Quinteſ- 
ſence of a Multitude of Converſations, at the ſeveral 
Parties the. different People who make up the Com- 
pany have been engaged in, collected, ſeparated from 
its Superfluities and Redundancies, and delivered to 
us concentrated, as it were, and with all its Merit, 
in the Compaſs of a few Periods? 

There is ſcarce a Heart ſo melevolent, as not to 
feel a Pleaſure in giving Entertainment to another : 
And there wauld need little more than Attention in 
the Generality of the Company, to their reaping this 
vaſt Advantage; and thoſe who were moſt incapa- 
ble of entertaining, would find. their only ſuffering 
themſelves to be entertained, conſtrued into a Merit 
great enough to entitle them to a repeated Enjoy- 
ment of the ſame rational Pleaſure. 

Inſtead' of this defirable Plan, e in 
private Parties is at an End; Cards have driven it 
away never to ſhew its Face in good Company a- 
gain; and at theſe mixed Aſſemblies, where ſo 
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large a Fund for Entertainment offers, no Man at- 
tempts either to pleaſe, or to be pleaſed, in his exert- 
ing this Faculty; no Man has an Ambition to inform, 
. or a Deſire to be informed, of any thing; every one 
„ attacks the Perſon of an Enemy, whom he affects 
i to ſpeak to as a Friend; and aims at no farther Joy in 
will: his converſing with him, than the Triumph of de- 

ceiving him into a Belief of his Ingenuity and Can- 
dour, and the expoſing ſome Foible in his Character 
to the Deriſion of the Company. 


This is a Vice of Converſation that never was at 
ſo exorbitant a Height as at preſent : It has been at- 
tacked by ſoft Means, and by harſh ones, by Argu- 
ments, and by Force, in vain: Though hiſſed and 
laughed, and even cudgelled out of Company, it ne- 
-n ver fails to ſhew its Face there again an Hour or two 
. afterwards. 

We have been uſed to eteplala of the Humoriſt, 
the Clown, the Moroſe, the Reſerved, the Obſti- 
| nate, and the Impertinent, as the Peſts of Converſa- 
| tion: But theſe, under the Appearance of this ſo 
| | ſuperior Weight of Ill, begin to ſhew themſelves in 
! 
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| a very amiable Light; and the rational People will 
1 ſubmit to be teized, to be affronted, to be ſnarled at, 
Im to be neglected, to be contradifted, when they are 
It in the right, and even to be talked deaf, by People 
{bil who have nothing to ſay, rather than join in the diſ- 
i ingenuous Entertainment which the Men of Abili- 
i | ties give, at the -Expence of a Man whom they 
I muſt firſt profeſs a Reſpect and Eſteem for. 

To ſet this rational Entertainment of the Mind 
it on a better Footing for the future, we would re- 
( | commend it as a firſt Principle, to be ingenuovs ; | 
"4 ; 
| 
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and as ſecondary Qualifications, we would prefer 
to the whole Liſt of others, Affability and Modeſty. 
We have no Right to hold another in Contempt, 
becauſe he happens to be of an Opinion different 
from our own: Difference is no Proof of Es 
unleſs one of the Parties be infallible. 

We ſhould be cautious how we condemn as F ol. 
| lies the Actions of others, merely becauſe our own 
Judgment would have prevented us from doing 
them, unleſs we can aſſure ourſelves, that this Judg- 
ment is above the, Reach of Error; and that every 
thing is diſagreeable to the whole World, that 
does not happen to pleaſe our Palate, 

We ought to be moſt reſerved in ſpeaking on. 
the Subjects that we know moſt of, unleſs we 
are called upon to do ſo: Our Superiority is a 
kind of Inſolence and Triumph over the Company, 
which no Man has any Reaſon to bear, unleſs he is 
in an Humour to be inſtrufted by it. The moſt 
able to ſpeak is always the moſt ready to hear; it 
is more deſirable, in the Eye of Reaſon, to learn 
than to teach; and there is ſcarce any Converſation 
which the Man who will be attentive to, may not 

profit by. 
We ſhould be, above all Things, cautious of 
making ourſelves the Subjects of our Converſation : 
There is nothing on which a Man finds it fo eaſy 
to ſpeak as of himſelf; but nothing on which it is 
ſo difficult for him to ſpeak with Propriety : He 
forgets that he 1s intereſted in the moſt trivial Cir- 
cumſtances that concern him ; but he is to remem- 
ber, that this is not the Caſe with the People he 
is ſpzaking to. ; 
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Aﬀent is eaſy; and few People are qualified for 
Diſputation : Nothing i is ſo diſtaſteful to the Hearer, 
as Wrangling in the Place of Argument: It is a 
fort of Rebellion to diſpute the Judgment of thoſe, 
who are allowed to be Maſters of the Subject they 
ſpeak upon; and where the Superiority is on our 
own Side, there is no Room for Triumph from the 
Conviction. 

We ought to be very ſure of the Truth of an 
Aſſertion, before we venture to make it; and when 
we are ever fo apparently certain, it ſhould be de- 


hvered with a modeſt Caution: A peremptory 
Manner offends every body without Exception; 


and we ought to remember, that Obſtinacy in Opi- 
nion is the uſual Concomitant of Ignorance or 
Error. The Romans, as wiſe a People, at leaſt, 


as the Members of our general Converſations, had 


hardly an Expreſſion in common Language that 
amounted to an Affirmative. The very Depoſi- 


tions before a Judge, were only in Form of Opi- 


nions: Ita videtur was the Phraſe in regard to 
thoſe Facts they thought themſelves moſt certain 
of; and the Determination of the Law required 
no more poſitive an Aſſertion. 

If we conſidered the Poſſibility of Error in Things 
that appear the moſt evident and unqueſtionable 
to us, we ſhould be fond of always leaving our- 
ſelves a Way to eſcape, under the Subterfuge of 
an Uncertainty in our Expreſſions ; and this Ad- 


vantage we ſhall be ſure of in the ſame Manner 
of ſpeaking, that we ſhall not offend the Perſon 


we addreſs ourſelves to, by arrogating a Knowledge 


he wants, but only ſeem to propoſe an Opinion 
which 
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which might have been his own, though he did not 
think favourably enough of it to advance it. 

Would we make ourſelves agreeable, as well as 
uſeful Members of rational Society, let us reſolve 
upon an unlimited Aﬀability ; a good Opinion of 
the Company we converſe with; a conſtant Deſire. 
of being entertained by them; and let us have na 
Ambition to communicate our Share of the Con- 
verſation till we ſee it is expected of us. The 
greateſt Compliment that can be paid to a Speaker 
is, the being heard with Attention: This will al- 
ways be paid him, when he ſpeaks what the reſt 
wiſh to hear, never when he thruſts himſelf inopor- 
tunely upon them, or interrupts what they had either 
a Right or an Inclination to be more pleaſed with, 


— 
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4 Morning ConTEMPLATION. 


KEXKHE Brightneſs of Yeſterday Morning 
T J tempted me to enjoy it in the open Air, 

e out of the Dirt and Buſtle of this buſy 
Town, and free from the Intervention 

of that duſky Cloud which the Smoak of ſo many 


Thouſand Chimneys continually ſpread over che 
whole Extent of it. 


It was about Noon when I arrived at Ken/i ington 
Gardens, the deſtined Scene of my Receſs ; and it 
will not be eaſy to perſuade thoſe who had not the 
kappy Opportunity of feeling i it, how warm, how 


enlivening 
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enlivening the Sun beams were, or how evidently 
univerſal Nature acknowledged and rejoiced in it. 


The Birds, that had been ſilent for five whole 
Months, now perching on the naked Branches of 
the Trees, looked up with a kind of joyful Ado- 
ration to their enlivening Deity, began to plume 
themſelves in his Preſence, and try their unac- 
cuſtomed Throats in Songs of Praiſe to him: The 
very Boughs' on which they ſtood, ſeemed to diſ- 
claim their late dead, withered State; and ſwelling | 
out in ten thouſand Buds, promiſed ſoon to meet 
his Radiance with a more chearful Aſpect: The 
little Lambs that had hitherto, ſince their very 
Birth, known no Enjoyment beyond the ſupplying 
the firſt Call of Nature from the cold wet Herbage, 
now ſeemed to feel new Motions in their Blood, 
and new Ideas with them; and, by a thouſand antic 
Friſkings, joined in the general Joy. 

I was contemplating all this from the Side of the 
Baſon; and had afterwards occaſionally turned my 
Eye upon that liquid Plane, and viewed, through 


it, the various Things it buried: It was ſomewhat 


longer before this thicker, colder Medium tranſ- 
mitted the genial Influence that had invigorated the 
Inhabitants of the Air; but, by Degrees, the Soul 
of Nature, the Promethean, univerſal Fire, made 
its Way through this Obſtacle, It was with infi- 
nite Satisfation' that I traced the Gradation of this 


pleaſing Effect: I caſt my Eye upon a ſhallow 


Part of the Baſon, where the Fluid was moſt in- 


fluenced: The Sun darted his glowing Beams un- 


interrupted on this Spot, and ſoon began to tri- 
umph in the Succeſs of his Influence. The ſmooth 
green 
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green Surface of the Bottom, began to elate itſelf 
in Bubbles; and quickly after to ſend up Parts of 
its green Coat, with every riſing Bladder- of detach- 
ed Air: Theſe were continued in long Filaments 
to the Surface, where the Bubble that had raiſed 
them 'burſt its watery Shell, and mingled in the 
common Expanſe, the Fibre which had marked 
its Courſe remaining, and with its congenial At- 
tendants forming what the blind Naturaliſt ſhall in- 
veſtigate as a Plant, and trace imaginary Organs 
_ 9 | 
The real Plants, expanded flat upon the level 
Surface, now began to rear alſo their rough Leaves, 
and their numbed Branches: They roſe to meet 
the Cauſe of their new Life at the Surface, and 
to kindle into genial. Warmth to propagate their 
Species. 

The Surface of the duſky Floor, now nakady 
expoſed more immediately to the Influence of this 
inſpiring Deity, began ſoon after to diſcloſe Beings 
of a higher Rank : Myriads of Worms were ſeen 
unwinding their coiled Forms, and toſſing their 
ſportive Tails about, in Wanronneſs and Revelry : 
Whole Series of Creatures, whoſe torpid State had 
before rendered them undiſtinguiſhable from the 
Mud in which they lay, began to expand their. 
little Limbs, and creep or ſwim, or emerge above 
the Surface. | | 

As I was contemplating the opening Scene, I 
could not but perſuade myſelf that the Source of 
all che Egyptian Enthuſiaſm, all that had given Riſ- 
to their fabled Stories of the Production of Ani- 
mals from the Mud of the Nile, was now before 
me and pitied thoſe, who, inſtead of - adoring the 

* firſt 
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firſt Cauſe of all T hings, believed in the mad 


Doctrines of equivocal Generation; or looking up 
to his great Miniſter the Sun, adored the Inſtru- 


ment, inſtead of paying the rational Tribute of their 
Praiſe to him, who created and employed it. 

As I was ruminating on this, a little Creature, 
of a peculiar Form, and ſingular Beauty, roſe from 


the Surface of the Mud; and ſoon after began to 


vibrate its leafy Tail, to play the ſeveral Rings of 
its elegantly conſtructed Body, and to poiſe fix de- 
licate Legs, as if to try whether they were yet fit for 
Uſe : Numbers of others followed it, and in a few 
Minutes all that Part of the Water ſeemed peopled 
only by this Species. 

I was raviſhed with Delight at the Joy 1 ſaw 
theſe Creatures take in their new animated Beings, 
and was offering an honeſt filent Praiſe to Him, 
whoſe unlimited Benevolence had created ſo many 
happy Creatures, who had made them only to be 
happy; when a hungry Fiſh, allured by the Pro- 
ſpect of fo full a Repaſt, left his ſcaly Companions, 
and throwing himſelf among them like a hungry 
Tyger into a Sheep- fold. . and gorged 
them by Numbers at a time. 

Of the Multitude that were now ſcattered to 
every Part of the adjacent Space, I luckily caſt my 
Eye upon a Cluſter that had ſheltered themſelves 
together, under the Leaves of a tall Plant, Part of 
which was immerſed in the Water, Part emerged 
above its Surface: One of this Number, allured 
by the Sun's Rays, roſe higher up the Plant, came 


boldly out of the Water, and baſked in the more 


free Warmth under the open Air. | 
= | The 
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The Plant was near the Shore, and I determined 


to watch the Motions of this little adventurous 


Animal. It had nor ſtood long expoled to the full 


Radiance of the Sun, when it ſeemed on the Point 
of periſhing under his too ſtrong Heat: Its Back 
ſuddenly burit open lengthwiſe ; ; but what was my 
Aſtoniſhment, while I was pitying the unhappy In- 
ſect, to fee, as the Opening enlarged, a Creature 
wholly unlike the former ariſing from within it! 
A very beautiful Fly, by Degrees, diſengaged itſelf 
from this reptile Caſe, and left behind it only a thin 
Skin that had been irs Covering. 

Such is undoubtedly the Production of the Butter- 
fly from the Silk-Worm, and from all the Cater- 
pillar Tribe: The, pretended Metamorphoſis of 
theſe Creatures is but the Child of Error and Igno- 
rance in the Obſervers; and the Caterpillar is no 
more .than the future Fly, covered by a peculiar 
Caſe, and preſgrved in it from Injuries, till its 
Wings, and every other Part of its delicate Frame, 
are in a Condition to bear the Impulſe of the Sun 
and Air, naked. 

The new- born Inhabitant of the Air would now 
have been ſuffocated, in an Inſtant, by the Ele. 
ment it had before ſo long lived and enjoyed itſelf 
in: It therefore carefully avoided it; firſt tried its 
newly diſentangled Legs, and gained by theſe the 
Summit of the Herb, compared to itſclf a towers 

ing Pine: The Sun, which at firſt ſeemed to create 
it. in its reptile State, out of the Mud, now ſeem- 
ed to enlarge its Wings; they unfolded as they 
dried; and at length ſhewed their ſilky Structure 
perfect and bright: The Creature now began to 
quiver them in various Degrecs of Elevation and 
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Depreſſion, and at length employed them to 45 
deſtined Purpoſe, launching at once into the Sea of 
Air, and ſporting in the wide Expanſe with unre- 
ftrained Jollity and Freedom. 

Happieſt of thy Race, ſaid I; how would thy 
Brother Inſects envy thee, could they imagine what 
was now thy State! Safe from the Danger of the 
devouring Fiſh, delivered from the cold wet Ele- 
ment in which they live, and free as the very Air 
thou wantoneſt about in! 1 had ſcarce finiſhed my 


Ejaculation, when a ſudden Cloud came on, the 


Sun's Face was obſcured, the Air grew chill, and 
a Storm of Hail came rattling down ; 1 the 


Water. 


The newly animated Swarms of Repriles inftant- 
ly plunged to their original Inactivity in the Mud 
again; forgot the tranſient Pleaſures of the laſt half 
Hour; and waited in Tranquillity the more fa- 
vourable Seaſon. Theſe were now ſafe” and at 
Eaſe ; but, alas! what was my Concern to ſee the 
little Volatile I had before thought an Object for 
their Envy, deſtroyed by the firſt falling of the 
frozen Rain, and floating my upon its Oy 


Bier. : . F 


The Storm, that bad been fatal to this unhappy 


Creature, ſent me from the Scene of its Deſtruction, 
ruminating ↄn the various Turns of Fate below, 
and derermine ever to be inſolent in Proſperity 3 
never to triumph over my Friend or Neig}:bour, 
for any favourable Event that may have happened 


to me; but to remember, in every Occurrence of 


that flattering Kind, that the poor Fly, who knew 
not how his peculiar Fortune came about, foreſaw 


not the Ruin he alone was expoſed to by it. 
5 ad Tar 
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Tur IN SPECTOR. Ie. 
A HISTORY f «GARDEN. | 


B of conſummate Prudence, full of Diſ- 

N cernment, and inflexible in the Right 

a Man ſeemed to be formed on Purpoſe 
for the Office, was called, ſome Years ago, to the 
Superintendency of a little Garden, ſurrounded by a 
great Pond. He found it in excellent Condition, full 
of vigorous and thriving uſeful Plants, and profuſely 
decked with ornamental Herbage; its Soil was rich 
and ſruitful ; its Situation healthy; and its Expoſures 
juſt ſuch as would inure the Plants to ſtand the com- 
mon Accidents of Wind and Froſt z without harden- 
ing them beyond a NY of the We of 
Sunſhine, 

It was not neceſſary he ſhould improve the Planta 
tion: It flouriſhed under him: It continued what it 
Vas when he found it; and in the ſame healthful State 
in which it had devolved to him, he left it to his Suc- 
ceſſor. 

The new Intendant was ne to find the Seat of 
his Inheritance in ſo flouriſhing a Condition; and 
determined to do every thing that could conduce to 
the keeping it ſo: He ſearched into its earlieſt Hiſ. 
tory ; and traced its ſeveral ſucceſſive riſing and de- 


11 AS IL, a Man of wary - Judgment, 


dlining States, to the Origin of the one, as well as of 


the other, 

He found the Plants were all of a Kind; he Reo <P 

they were naturally hardy, but not ſtubborn; full of 
Vi- 
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Vigour, but not luxuriant; and he was convinced, 
by the Annals of the Story he had read, that nothing 
had ever injured them like Reſtraint. | 

It was the Cuſtom of many of the neighbouring 
Gardeners at this time, to rule in their Plantations 


with an Iron Hand, and to look on Cruelty as the 


juſt Exerciſe of Power: They would nail up the 
Trees to Walls; tye them to Poſts; cut them down 
every Year to the very Stumps; and force their ten- 
der Branches into a thouſand whimſical Shapes, to 
pleaſe their vitiated Fancies. It had been often whiſper⸗ 


| * to the Intendant of this little Spot, that he ought 


to employ the ſame rigorous Methods; but he had 
always anſwered, That he found his Apricots were 
higher taſted, his Grapes full of a mellower Juice, 
and his Nonpareils of a truer Flavour, while the Trees 
that produced them were Standards, and ſpread their 
wanton Arms about juſt as they liſted, than the very 
beſt of the like Products of theſe | torturing Managers. 

It had always been the Cuſtom, in this happy Spot, 
to have two principal Gardeners under the Superior; 
it was their Office to aſſiſt him in his Juriſdiction, 
and prepare Things for his Inſpection ; to take Cog- 
nizance of the Growth of the Flowers and Trees; 
and to allot to each its deſtined Spot, and proper 


Share of Nouriſgment, as well as to exact from every 


one the allotted Quantity of Fruit, as a Share of the 
general Tribute to the Intendant, and of the Expence 
of keeping the Whole in good Order. 

The two principal Gardeners for thetime being, 
Tom and Harry, though they were Brothers in At- 
fection, were of as different Diſpoſitions and Tem- 
pers as two People well could be: They both had 


the fooriſhing State of the Garden throughly at Heart 


and 


1 
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and both thought of their Superior as they ought ; 


that is, they loved and reverenced him; but they ex- | 


preſſed their Sentiments in a Manner ſuitable to their 
ſeveral Humours. Tom lived a fort of idle Life; but 


he had the Inſpection of the general Growth, and 


was the ultimate Reſource in all Diſputes about what 
ſhould be done with the Plants. Harry had the Drud- 
gery wholly upon his Shoulders : He was to dig and 
toil, to ſow and reap, and he alone had the Care of 
regulating the general Produce. 

Tom was a Fellow of a generous, haughty, care- 
leſs Spirit; full of the Honour of his Poſt, and above 
the Care of any thing beneath it: He would give 
fifty Diſhes for Dinner, when his Finances would 
not pay for ten; he would throw a Main for five 


thouſand Pounds, when his privy Purſe did not a- 


mount to two hundred ; he would talk of an Intrigue 


with a Whore, while he was ſigning a Conveyance 
of his Eſtate, or would wipe his with a Dela- 


vals Ticket: The Salvation of Mankind would 


not have made him leave his Bottle unfiniſhed ; bus 


give only the hundred thouſandth Part of a Glance 
at the Honour of his Office, and it were ſafer to have 
conſpired againft the Grand Signor. 

Harry, without any thing of this high-flown Diſ- 
poſition, was fond of the Uſe of Power; but he was 
very careful how he abuſed it: He would refuſe no 


thing that was equitable ; but he would do nothing 


till he had examined whether it really were ſo; he 
had an excellent Head at Figures, and could tel at 


a ſingle View how many Pears or Apples every Tree 
in the Garden (barring Accidents) wculd preduce 
for the Year, | 


Whatever 
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Whatever was to be done for the Service of the In- 
tendant they both heartily concurred in; all the Dif- 
ference was, that Harry would deliberate upon every 
Circumſtance before he ſaid yes, and would ſome- 
times grumble; but he always complied: Tom, on 
the other hand! thought one careful Head was e- 
nough | in a Family, and would. uſually at once con- 
cur in the Reſolution, and intend to think 25 it after- 
wards. __ | 
In ſuch Hands reſted ho Care of our lile Spot 
under the Intendancy of this its Principal. There 
was nothing he propoſed for the general Good that 
both did not readily agree in; nothing that did not 
occur to him of the ſame Kind, that they omitted 
to put him in mind of. He had found the Plants 
in a State of unreſtrained Freedom of Growth, and 
he had indulged them in a Continuance of it: 
Every one ſpread its Roots far and wide as it, 
pleaſed ; and the meaneſt Herb ſcattered its Proge- 
ny into the moſt fertile Spots with Impunity. If. 
there was a Weakneſs, indeed, in the preſent In- 
tendant, it was his over Tenderneſs for the Produce 
of the Garden.' One of the fundamental Eftabliſh- 
ments of the Place was, that no Individual ſhould 
be deſtroyed without his immediate Concurrence; 
and it always was, with infinite Pain and Reluctance, 
that he even would permit a Weed to be pulled up, 
though it had ſtraggled into the Middle of a Walk, 
or had choaked or ſtarved a uſeful Plant that was 
its Neighbour :. The tearing off but of a Leaf in 
Wantonneſs never failed to give him Pain; and 
Tom uſed often to ſay, that if a'Bramble had rooted 
itſelf in his Bedchamber, he would not, for the 


World's 
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World's Empire, be the Man that ſhould attempt 
to dig it up. 

The natural Humanity, and innate good Diſpo- 
ſition of the Intendant, had implanted in his Heart 
this Love to every Thing about him; and Harry 
had long induſtriouſly ſupported it in him, by con- 
tinually repeating in his Ear, that the Number of 
Plants was the true Riches of a Garden, 

Indulgence always does well with the worthier 
Objects; but the meaner are often ruined by it. 
Propagation went on abundantly in the ſeveral Beds, 
and the Plants increaſed beyond Imagination: They 
threw about their wanton Branches at Pleaſure; 
they grew luxuriant, but they became enfeebled : 
The Root can ſupply but its deſtined Quantity of 
Nouriſhment, and if that is expended in uſeleſs 
Leaves, there can be none for Fruit: So it hap- 
pened with our once fertile Spot : Liberty was'now 
overturning all its Conſtitution, and Indulgence was 


ſuffering it to run into utter Ruin: The Nonpareil 


degenerated into its primæval Crab y the Green- 
Gage Tree produced the rough Sloez and the 


Artichoke dwindled into a Thiſtle, pricking People's 


Legs, inſtead of producing them a Supper. 

It now appeared, that though the Number of 
Plants was indeed the Riches of the Garden, while 
they produced their natural Stores; yet when they 
brought forth nothing for the general Good, their 
Number was, on the contrary, * 8 of 
the Land they fed on. 

Boats had been uſed to obſcure iy obs Face of 
the Pond every Morning, as they carried over 
Loads of the abundant Produce of the Garden to 
the Market Towns on the other Side; but now the 
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full Veſſels all bent their Courſe toward the Place 
itſelf, and thoſe which went off were empty, except 
that they carried the Money for the Purchaſe. 
Harm, who had hitherto concurred in every Step 
of Gentleneſs and Encouragement to the. Produce 
of the Soil, now found other Means were neceſſary: 
He was the firſt to whiſper to the Intendant the 
Ruin that threatned the Garden: He could not 
propoſe rigorous Meaſures in regard to the unhappy 
Objects of his Care; and he knew, if he did, the 
Superior would not have complied with them: He 
reminded him that there was yet Room in the Place 
for many a uſeful Plant; he told him, that every 
Corner of the Earth afforded Trees of Value, that 
might be tranſplanted into this Garden; that. the 
Soil was ſo rich, and the ¶ conomy of the Place 
ſo deſirable, that nothing once permitted to enjoy 
its Bleſſings, would ever wiſh. to remove out of ic 


again; that thoſe that were brought in Strangers 


would commence. Denizons, as ſoon as they were 
fixed in it; and that in the next Age it would not 
be remembered that the original Stocks of che richeſt 
Plants had ever come in Strangers. 5 

The Advice was too rational not to be followed: 
The Garden was immediately declared the free Home 
of every valuable Herb in the World: The whole 
Face of Things was inſtantly changed; every Spot 
of the Soil ſwarmed with uſeful Herbage, and the 
very wildeſt of the Natives, now mixed among 
the others, became as regular in their Growth, and 
as rich in their Produce, as the beſt of the Plants 
that grew about them, 
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* KHE nobleſt Enjoyment of the Mind of 
7 N Man is the contemplating the Works 
is IX of his Creator : In the Face of Nature we 
ſee his Power, his Wiſdom,” and his Be- 
nificence, in Pages written by his own eternal Hand; 


in Characters legible to every Eye; and Rainp- 


ed with Proof of all that they aſſert, The Man who 
falls into this happy Turn of Obſervation, ſees his 
Creator in every Object that occurs to him: The 
vileſt Weed, the meaneſt Inſect, as the Vulgar term 
them, to him are conteſtible Evidences of the : greateſt 
of all. Truths: His Life is one continued Act of 
Adoration. 

Lam led into theſe Obſervations by Objects no more 
eminent than the Structure of a common Flower, 
and the Employment of an Inſe& within its little 
Cavity. I had the Pleaſure to attend Yefterday a 
very amiable and worthy Friend to his Villa at a 
few Miles Diſtance from Town; and while the Com- 
pany were high in Mirth over the Aſternoon's Bottle, 


| flipped out of the Way of an Entertainment I have 
no great Reliſh for, to enjoy half an Hour' 8 yer | 


Thought, and falutary Air. 

My Eyes are always open to Nature's Bense 
but a Perſon leſs apt to pay his Attention to ſuch 
Objects, could hardly have reſtrained his Admira- 
tion here: An Almond - tree, in the Centre of the 
Garden, preſented to the Eye one immenſe Tuft of 
Flowers, covering its whole Surface. The Beauty 
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of ſuch a Glow of living Purple would at any time 
have been an Object for Admiration ; but at à Sea- 
ſan when every thing elſe is dead, when not a Leaf 
appears on any of the vegetable World beſides, but 
the adjoining Trees ſeem the bare Skeletons of what 
the Summer had ſhewn den.: it claimed a peculiar 
Share of Attention. 4 

An inquiſitive Eye cannot content itſelf with the 
Superficies of Objects; it loves to pry into their in- 
ward Receſſes, and ſeldom fails of a Reward more 
than proportioned to the Trouble of the Reſearch. 
Every one muſt have obſerved, that in all Flowers | 
there is an Apparatus in the Centre, different from 
the leafy Structure of the Verge, which is what ſtrikes 
the Eye art firſt. Sight: The Threads which ſup ort 
the yellow Heads i in the Centre of a Roſe, and t oſe 
which ſerve as Pedeſtals to the leſs numerous, but 
larger, duſky ones in the Tulip, are of this kind: 
In the earlier Ages of natural Knowledge, theſe 
were eſteemed no more than caſual Particles of Mat- 
ter, or the Effect of a Luxuriance from an abundant 
Store of Nouriſhment ſent up to the Leaves of the 
Flower, and throwing itſelf into theſe uncertain . 
Forms, as they were hon eſteemed : The more im- 
proved Science of our Times, diſclaims ſuch Vague 
Ideas, diſclaims the Suppoſition of Nature's having 

made any thing, any the ſlighteſt Particle of the mean- 
eſt Herb, in vain ; and in Conſequence of Reſearches 
founded on this juſt Hypotheſis, has di covered, that 
the gaudy Leaves ſuppoſed by theſe Philoſophers to 
conſtitute the Eſſence of the F lower, are indeed of 
very little Conſequence i in the Economy of the Sub- 
ject; that they are placed but as a Defence to the 
thready Matter Within z which, deſpiſed as it uſed 
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to be, is indeed the moſt eſſential Part of the Whole ; 
is that for which almoſt the Whole has been formed, 

and that alone on which the Continuation of the 


Species depends. It has been found, that of the 
minuteſt Threads in this little Tuft, there is not one 


but has its deſtined Office, not one but joins in the 
common Service; and that though they appear ſo 
numerous and indefinite, there is not a ſingle Flower. 


on the whole Tree but has them in the ſame Num- 


ber to the utmoſt Exactneſs, and punctually in the | 


ſame Situation; nor that there ever has been, or 


ever will be, through ſucceſſive Ages, a Tree of the 


ſame Kind, every ſingle Flower of which will not 
be formed with the ſame perfect Regularity, 

It was with an uncommon Pleaſure that I ſaw a 
Confirmation of this accurate Exactneſs in the Care 
of Providence, even in the minuteſt of its Works, 
in this beautiful Object: Not a Flower of the Milli- 
ons that here crowded upon the Sight in every Part, 
but contained its preciſe Number of thirty little 
Threads; and not one of theſe, but had its regular- 
ly figured Head placed in the ſame Direction on its 
Summit, and filled with the ſame Powder, deſtined 
for impregnating the already teeming Fruit: This 
ſhewed its tender Form, its downy Rudiments in 


the Centre; and ſent up a peculiar Organ to the 


Height of theſe Heads, to receive the fertilizing 
Duſt when they ſhould burſt, and to convey it to 
the very Centre of the Embrio, there to inform its 


Kernel with the vegetable Soul, and render it ca- 


pable of ſhooting up into a Tree of the ſame Kind. 
Such is the Economy of Nature in the Production 


of her vegetable Treaſures; but ſhe has uſually more 


Purpoſes than one to anſwer in the ſame Subject. It 
; Wag 
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| was eaſy to conceive, that one of all theſe little Re- 
| ceptacles of Duſt might have contained enough of it 
for the impregnating the Kernel of a ſingle Fruit; 
| for each Flower produces no more: Twenty-nine 
in thirty, it was eaſy to ſee could not be created in 
l! vain; nor was it long before the N was ex- 
it Plained to me. | 
The Sun which ſhone with an uncommon Warmth 
. for the Seaſon, and had now opened a thouſand ad- 
ditional Bloſſoms to the Number I had firſt ſeen, 
led fourth a Bee from a neighbouring Hive, who 
directed her Way AY to this Source of — 
ty. | 
This little Creature firſt ſettled on the Top of one 
of the Branches, and, for a Moment, ſeemed to en- 
joy the Scene as I did: She juſt gave me Time to 
admire her ſleek, ſilky Coat, and gloſſy Wings, be- 
fore the plunged into a full blown Bloſſom, and bu- 
ried herſelt among the thready Honours of the Centre 
of it: She noed and rolled herſelf about, as if 
in Extaſy, a conſiderable Time there; and by her 
Motions greatly diſconcerted the Apparatus of the 
Flower: The ripe Heads of the thready Filaments 
all burſt, and ſhed a ſubtile yellow Powder over the 
whole Surface of. the Leaves; nor did the Creature 
ſtop'its Gambols, while one of them remained either 
whole, or with any Appearance of the Duſt i in its 
Cavity. 045 „ 
Tired with Enjoy ment, as it might yl have 
ſeemed, ſhe now walked out, and appeared to have 
paid for the Miſchief ſhe had done, at the Expence 
of ſtrangely defiling her own downy Coat. Though 
ſome of the Duſt from the little Capſules had been 


„ fpread over the Surface of the Flower, the far greater 
Part 
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Part of it had evidently fallen upon her own Back, 
and been retained there among the Shag of its Co- 


vering. 


She once more placed herſelf on the Summit of a 
little Twig. and ſoon began to clear herſelf of this 
new- gathered Duſt. It was with great Admiration 
that I obſerved the Readineſs with which ſhe executed 
this; it was not half a Minute before her whole Coat 
was as clean and gloſly as at firſt; and what appeared 
more ſingular was, that not a Particle of the Duſt had 
fallen upon- any of the Flowers, about her, where it 
muſt have been viſible as eaſily as on the Surface of 
that it was taken from. 

A very laboured Motion of the Fore- Sas of the 
little Animal ſoon directed my Eye thither, and the 
whole Buſineſs was then immediately explained: I 
found ſhe had carefully brought together every Par- 
ticle that ſhe had wiped off from her Body, and 
formed it into a Maſs, which ſhe was now moulding 
into a firmer Texture, and which ſhe ſoon after de- 
livered to the next Leg, and from that, after a little 
moulding more, to the hinder one, were ſhe lodged 
it in a round Lump in a Part deſtined ta receive it; 
and having thus finiſhed her Operation, took Wing 
for the Hive with her Load. 

It appeared therefore evidently now, that what had 
ſeemed Sport and Paſtime, was real Buſineſs to the 
Inſect; that its rolling itſelf about was with Intent to 
diſlodge this yellow Duſt from the little Caſes char 
contained it, and that this Ppwder, the Abundance of 
which it was eaſy to perceive could not be created 
for the Service of the Plant, was deſtined to furniſh 
the Bee with Wax to make its Combs, and to ſerve 
us for a thouſand Purpoſes afterwards. 
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The Return of this ſingle Inſe& to the Hive, ſent 
out a Legion upon the ſame Expedition. The Tree 
was in an Inſtant covered almoſt as thick with Bees as 
with Flowers. All theſe employed themſelves ex- 
actly as the firſt had done, except that ſome of them 
being reduced to enter Bloſſoms yet hardly opened, in 


which the Reſervoirs of this waxy Powder were not 


ripe for burſting, were forced to take a more laborious 
Method: It was with great Satisfaction that I ſaw 
theſe bite open ſucceſſively every one of the thirty 
Heads in the Flower, and ſcooping out the Contents, 
add them to the increaſing Ball, that was to be at 
length carried home on the Thigh. | 7 

Such'then is the Purpoſe of Nature in ten might 
appear to us Proſuſion in the abundant Quantity of 


this Powder: The Bee wants it, though the Plant 


does not; and the Pains that Animal takes to get it 
out, never fail to anſwer the Purpoſe of impregnat- 
ing the Fruit, a vaſt Quantity of it being thus ſcat- 
tered over the Organs deſtined to the en d it 
thither. 

The making the Comb is not, however; the only 
Purpoſe to which this Powder ſerves the Bee: It is 


the natural Food of that Creature: What is lodged 


in the Hive is eaten by the Swarm, and after it has 


been retained in the Stomach long enough to be di- 


veſted of its nutritive Matter, it is diſgorged i in a State 
juſt ready for inculding farther | into real and finiſhed 
Wax. | on 

Thus, in the great Chain of Beingsthat we ſee about 
us, no one is created ſolely for itſelf : Each is ſubſer- 
vient to the Purpoſes of others; each, ' beſide the 
primordial Office it is deſtined to, aſſiſts, or is the 


Means of Good to another, perhaps to many. How 
| great 
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great the Eye that comprehends this at one View 
how infinite the Wiſdom that appointed it 
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Tros Tyriuſve mihi nullo diſcrimine agatur. 


— —— 


XN MN PAMPHLET appeared ſome few Days 
A J ſince with the Title of 4 Propoſal for 

Se uniting the Kingdoms of Great Britain and 

8 2 Ireland. The Wits of our Coffee-houſes 
were very warm in their Enquiries, whether this was 
to be done by a Bridge, or an artificial Iſthmus; 
ſome gueſſed it was to be executed by a Bank conti- 
nued from the Ring*s End ; and others by the throw- 
ing Arches over the Giant's Cauſeway z the Peers 


being, in that Caſe, already raiſed, and not liable to 


ſinking. It was eaſy for Men of leſs refined Specula- 
tion to ſee, that the Author meant the uniting the 
Power, the Intereſts, and the Affections of the two 
Nations, not their Lands; and this appeared to eve- 
ry body in the leaſt aquainted with the natural Inter- 
eſls of both, ſo far from impoſſible, and ſo extreme- 
ly deſireable, that the Propoſal ſoon made its Way 
into a Multitude of Hands, and. happily, among 
others, into many that may be of Uſe in the bring- 
ing the Plan into Execution, 

The Pamphlet is written in a clear, ſuccinct, ner- 
vous, but affected Stile: The Periods follow in a 
natural Succeſſion z; the Arguments are rather de- 
duced from, than conne&ed with, one another ; and 
the Intent of the Whole is evidently to point out a 


common Good, 
F It 
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It is to the Author's Honour, that ſo far is na- 
tional Partiality from baiſſing him, on any Occaſion, 
that it is not to be diſcovered from the Work, whe- 
ther he be of the one or the other of the two Nations : 
He ſeems to enter with the ſame Spirit of Candour 
and Juſtice into the Intereſts of both; and to conſi- 
der them, as he would have them made, not two, 


but one Nation. 


That he is a Proteſtant, and that he is well affected 
to the preſent Eſtabliſnment, is eaſily diſcovered: 
But theſe, ſurely, are not Circumſtances that a Man 
ought to wiſh to conceal. If there are two or three 
Sentences that may ſeem to favour of too much 
Warmth in this Particular, an ingenuous Mind will 
conſider that every Man does and ought to love the 
Syſtem he is attached to? and that an honeſt Aﬀec- 
tion of this kind may eaſily inſpire Sentiments, 
which, by People of an oppoſite Party, may be 


conſtrued into Adulation. 


The Author, whoever he is, ſees clearly enough 
into the Intereſts of both Nations to diſcover, that 
an Union would be for the Good of both; and very 
clearly lays down the Advantages that both would 
receive from it, as Inducements to the promoting it. 

He throws into the Scale of England the Increaſe 
of Subjects, not by two Millions, which is about 
the Number of the preſent Inhabitants of Ireland, but 
by fix Millions, the Number it would be capable of 
maintaining under its more cultivated State in an 
Union with Great Britain. To this he adds the 
Conſideration of the ſtrengthening the Proteſtant In- 
tereſts. He propoſes a general Naturalization for 
all Perſons of that Church ; the Conſequences of 
which would evidently be, that as the Benifits of 
| Trade 
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Trade would encourage Foreigners to ſettle in 
Ireland, and as all that ſettled there would, on this 
Eſtabliſhment, be Proteſtants, the Popiſh Intereſt 
would, even in the preſent Age, become inconſider- 
able, and, in a few Years Ireland would be abſolute- 
ly a Proteſtant Nation. 

The great Objection againſt Foreigners ſettling in 
Ireland, he obſerves, is the Unhealthineſs of the Cli- 
mate; but this, he adds, is owing merely to its Bogs; 
which were all once dry Land, and will eaſily, under 


the Circumſtances of ſuch a Union, become, by 


Means of Cultivation, dry Land again, and the 
Country as healthful as any in Zurope. 

The Branches of Trade he would be for favouring 
in Ireland, are ſuch as are too large for England alone 
to manage; thoſe a conſiderable Part of which the 
French and other Nations at preſent carry from us: 
The Riches that would be obtained by the Inhabitants 
of Ireland from theſe, he obſerves, would all center 
in England by Means of the Taxes and Duties, -and of 
the Reſidence of the principal People, at leaſt, du- 
ring a great Part of the Year, in that Kindom. 

The Union he propoſes is not a fœderal, or par- 
tial, but a compleat and perfect one, an abſolute 
Incorporation of the two Kingdoms, formed into 
one Government, under the ſame Laws, and repre- 
ſented by the ſame Parliament; enjoying the ſame 
Privileges, and paying the ſame Taxes: In this 
Caſe, as there would be no Court nor F in 
Dublin, the Repreſentatives of Ireland, and all the 
People of Pleaſure and Expence would be, at leaſt, 
for the moſt Part here; and in this Caſe, ſuppoſing 
the Trade of Ireland to increaſe and flouriſh ever ſo 
much, England could have no room for Uneaſineſs 
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about it, ſince it would be the ſame thing to the 
Kingdom, now become one, in what Part of it any 
particular Branch was encouraged. 

After enumerating theſe and many other evident 
Advantages that muſt accrue to England by the pro- 
poſed Union, he enters into the Conſideration of 
what ovght to be Motives on the Iriſh Side. 

He obſerves, that Jreland at preſent has no Cha- 
rater, not even a Name in the Affairs of Europe; 
that it has no Being as a Nation, nor any domeſtic 
Trade, or foreign Influence, but under the Protection 
of Great Britain; and that ſhould ſhe withdraw that 
Protection, Ireland muſt fall a Prey to the firſt In- 
vader, without even a Power of chooſing its Mafter : 
Inſtead of this, under ſuch a Union, he obſerves, ſhe 
would become a Part of a powerful Kingdom.“ 

He adds, that Jreland at preſent is, in general, mi- 
ſerably poor, and the greater Part of its Inhabitants 
Slaves; but that under the Influence of ſuch an Union, 
the whole Nation would become rich, and the lower 
Claſs of Pcople would be ſet on a Footing with thofe 
of the ſame Rank with us ; in fine, that every Indivi- 
dual would become happier, as well as the general 
Body greater, richer, and more reſpectable. : 

After thus ſtating the Caſe of the ſeveral Argu- 
ments on both Sides, to induce them to an Union, 
he goes on to prove, that both Nations will have more 
and greater Advantages as Nations, by it, than they 
can have ſingly. To the Difficulty that might naturally 
be propoſed as to the uniting two Nations, ſo diſpro- 
portioned in Wealth, Power, and Commerce, he an- 
ſwers, by the familiar Inſtanceof two Merchants, who, 
however unequal their Stocks may be, and however 
diſproportioned their Debts, may yet enter into Part- 

| ner- 
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nerſhip i in Trade, with a perfect Equality of the Pro- 
portion of their ſeveral Profits. 

When the Author has thus evinced to both Nations 


the Advantages of an Union, he adds, i in a particular 
Manner to Great Britain, the Reaſons for bringing it 


into Execution at this time. The Iriſb, he obſerves, 


by a late Spirit of Emulation, encouraged by Pre- 
miums, are improving the Manufactures of their Na- 
tion; Succeſs, and an Increaſe of Wealth from theſe 
improved Branches of Trade, he adds, may make 
them vain enough to refuſe an Union hereafter; in 


which, though they only would be in the wrong, both 
Nations would be the Sufferers. 


Tux INSPECTOR. [No 8. 
An Account of a remarkable Diſcovery by the Microſcope. 


W{#ÞJe T has been a common Obſervation among 
2 I ® the curious and inquſitive Part of Man- 
NY kind, that in inveſtigating one Subject, 

there often is thrown new Light upon an- 
other: Something quite unexpected ſtarts up in the 
Courſe of the Inquiry, and the accidental Diſcovery 
is often of more Importance than the original Buſineſs 
of the Reſearch. It is in this Light that we ſee the in- 
finite Uſe of experimenting : To a careful and atten- 
tive Man ſcarce any one Obſervation of this kind ever 


paſſed without its Uſe, without ſome Addition to 


Science; however much it may have failed in eye 
to the Purpoſe it was inſtituted to ſerve. 


A very ſingular Inſtance of this is the Occurence 
that is to be the Subject of this Paper. The extreme 
Clearneſs and Tranquillity of one of the Mornings of 
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the laſt Week, had carried me out on my accuſtomed 
Walk, ſomewhat earlier than uſual, in Hyde. Park : 
The Graſs was ſpangled with ten thouſand frozen 
Dew-drops, which as the Sun darted his ſlant Beams 
againſt them, gave, by their varied Reflexions, All 
the Colours of the Rainbow; and repreſented nothing 
leſs upon the green Floor, than a Pavement covered 
with Brilliants. 
The Edges of the little Ponds were frozen; and as 
I caſt my Eye on a ſheltered Corner of one of them, 
there appeared ſomething of a very beautiful Regula- 
rity in the frozen Rime that roſe above the Surface of 
the Ice. I am an univerſal Admirer of the Works of 
the Creator, and am never unprovided of a Conveni- 
ence for carrying home any thing that ſeems to de- 
mand peculiar Attention, or promiſe ſomething new : 
I carefully packed up a Portion of this Ice, with the 
| Rime upon it, between two Parcels of the frozen 
| Graſs, and haſtened home to examine it. 
| What I had intended as the Buſineſs of the Inquiry 
was, Whether the beautifully ramoſe Forms into 
which this Rime had frozen, were or were not re- 
ferable to any of the known Figures of the natural 
| Flakes of Snow. : 
| To be aſcertained of this, I cut off a ſmall Portion 
| of the Ice, with its Ramifications on it, and laid it 
| on a Plate of Glaſs before one of Scarlet's double 
Microſcopes. Though I had brought it ſafely home, 
my Purpoſe here was fruſtrated : I had the Caution 
g to make the Obſervation in a Room where there 
had been no Fire; but the whole Expanſe of the 
Air was ſo warm by this time, that the delicate 
j - Fibres of my icy Effloreſcence melted to Water be- 


| fore I could _ the Glaſſes for the Obſervation : 
i The 
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The more ſolid Ice that had been their Baſe, thawed 
inſtantly alſo, and the Whole became a half- round 
Drop of clear Fluid on the Plate. 

I was taking my Eye from the Obſervation, when 
I accidentally diſcovered Motion in the Water, and 
could diſcern ſome opake and movable Spots in it. 


The Glaſſes calculated for examining the Structure 


of ſo comparatively large a Body as the Piece of 


Ice, were by no Means fit for the viewing theſe in- 


finitely more minute Objects; I adapted Magnifiers 
of greater Power, and when the Drop of Water was 
thus ſwelled into a Sea for my Obſervation, I could 
diſtinctly obſerve, that it ſwarmed with living Inha- 
bitants. The extreme Minuteneſs and delicate Frame 


of theſe tender Animalcules, one would imagine, 


muſt have rendered them liable to Deſtruction from 
the ſlighteſt Injuries z but, on the contrary, it appears 
from Experiment, that they are, in Reality, hardy 
beyond Expreſſion : It has been already proved by 
that excellent Naturaliſt Mr. Turbeville Needbam, 
that the Heat of boiling Water will not deſtroy the 
tender Frame of thoſe minute Eels, that occaſion the 
Blight in Corn ; and here is an additional Proof that 
Animalcules of vaſtly finer Structure and minuter 
Parts, are not to be hurt, by being frozen up and 
embodied in ſolid Ice, to them ſolid Adamant, for 


whole Nights, or probably for whole Weeks to- 
gether, 


The Diſcovery of Animals in a Fluid thus pro- 
duced, was Matter of ſufficient Admiration ; but the 
inquilitive Mind knows not where to ſtop: I put on 


yet more powerful Glaſſes, that I might not content 
myſelf with barely ſeeing that there were Animals in 


the Water, but might examine their Parts. Na- 
| ture 
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ture is pregnant with Subjects of Admiration. Theſe 
Glaſſes; at the ſame time that they diſcovered to 
the Eye the amazing Structure of the firſt- mentioned 
Animalcules, produced to View Myriads of other 


ſmaller ones, of different Forms and Kinds, which 


had been inviſible under the other Magnifiers; but 
which were now ſeen ſporting and rolling their round 
Forms about in a thouſand intricate Meanders. 

How great the Power | how unbounded the Bene- 
ficence of him, who, not to leave the leaſt Part of 
Space unoccupied by what may be happy in it, has 
created ſuch innumerable Series of Beings, inviſible 
to us; nay, which if twenty thouſand times larger 
than they are, would till be inviſible to our naked 
Eyes! How infinite the Wiſdom that has provided 
for them all! the Mercy that gave them Being, did 
it but to give them Happineſs, and would not leave 
them unprovided of any thing neceſſary to them 

I was examining the larger, firſt-diſcovered Ani- 
malcules, which appeared Coloſſi to the reſt, and 
were rolling their vaſt Forms about -in the Sea of 


Liquor, like Whales in the Ocean; when one of 


them expanding the Extremity of its Tail into ſux * 
times its former Circumference, and thruſting out all 
round it an innumerable Series of Hairs, applied it 
cloſely and evenly to the Surface of the Plate, and 
fixed itſelf firmly by Means of it in its Place. 


In an Inſtant after, the whole Maſs of the cir- 
cumjacent Fluid, and all in it, was in Motion about 
the Head of the Creature; on directing my Eye that 
Way, the Cauſe appeared evidently enough; the 
Animal had thruſt out, as it were, two Heads, in the 
Place of one; and each of theſe was furniſned with 
a wonderful Apparatus: which, by its inceſſant ro- 

es 
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tatory Motion, made a Current in the Water about 
it; and in conſequence of that, brought it in ſuc- 
ceſſive Quantities full of the leſſer Animals under the 
Mouth of the Creature, which was placed between 
the two ſeeming Heads, ſo that it took in what it 
liked of thoſe onhappy* Creatures for its Food. The 


Motion and the Current of the Water continued till 
the Creature had thus ſatisfied its Hunger, when the. 
Whole became quiet again ; the two Protuberances, 


that had looked like Heads, were drawn back, and 
diſappeared; the real Head aſſumed its wonted Form; 


the Tail became looſe from the Plate, and recovered 


its pointed Shape ; and the Animal rolled about as 
wantonly as the reſt of its Brethren. 


While I kept my Eye upon the Object, many 
other of the Animalcules of the ſame Species per- 
formed the ſame wonderful Operation : The Ap- 
pearance was wholly like that of a Pair of Wheels, 
ſuch as thoſe of a Water-mill, in continual Motion, 
and forming a ſucceſſive Current: But a ſtrict Exa- 
mination ſoon explained che Apparatus, and ſhewed, 


that it conſiſted only of ſix Pairs of Arms, capable 


of Expanſion and Contraction in their Breadth, and 
of very ſwift Movement. Theſe the Creatures kept 
in a continual Motion, like that of opening and 
ſhutting the human Hand : This Movement natu- 
rally deſcribed a Part of a Circle ; and as the Crea- 
ture always expanded them to their full Breadth, as 
it ſhut them, and contracted them to their utmoſt 
Narrowneſs again, as it drew them up, they drove 
the Water forcibly before them in the Cloſing, and 
were brought back to their open State, withour 
much Diſturbance to the Current, 
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How wonderful an Apparatus this for the Service 
of an Animal, a thouſand of which would not to- 
gether be equal to a Grain of Sand in Bigneſs! Ani- 


malcules of this Kind have been occaſionally ſeen 


before by Naturaliſts; but the Mechaniſm has ne- 
ver been at all underſtood 3 the Apparatus about 
the Head has been declared to conſiſt of real Wheels, 
and the. Creature has been thence called the Wheel- 
Animal. Ir ought to have occurred to theſe Gentle- 
men, that the Wheel they imagined in this Part 
could not perform its continued and unchanging 
rotatory Motion, unleſs detached ; and that if de- 
tached from all other Paris of the Animal, it could 
not be nouriſhed. 25 


— 
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* Pamphlet has juſt appeared, with the Title 
nA © of Objervations on the Inhabitants, &c. of 
NN me Parts of North America, &y John 


Bartram. It is properly a Journal of the 
Author's Travels from Penhlvania to Onondago, 


Oſwego, and the Lake Ontario. Before we enter into 
the Merits of the Performance, it may not be amiſs 


to give ſome Account of the Writer of it, who is 


doubtleſs one of the moſt ſingular Authors the World 
ever produced; perhaps one of the greateſt Inſtances 
that ever will be met with of what real Genius, un- 
aſſiſted by all the common Advantages of Educa- 
tion, Reading and Converſation, can do. 


The late Duke of Richmond, the late Lord Petre, 
and ſome others of the evcr-to-be-lamenied Patrons 
and 
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and Ornaments of Botanical Knowledge, ſome Years 
fince ſer on foot a Contribution to pay a Perſon 
reſiding. in North America, for travelling over the 
Country, and collecting ripe Seeds of the more cu- 
rious Trees and Plants, to be propagated here. 

John Bartram, from his having the uncommon 
| Qualification, for that Part of the World, of being 
able to read and write, was pitched upon to be the 
Man: He was at that time a poor Cottager in 
Penſylvania, with no Knowledge, nor even any 
Thought of Knowledge, beyond that of the d 'Sging 
the Ground, and diftinguiſhing the Products of it; 
but he no ſooner found himſelf thus not barely at 
Leiſure to indulge his natural Curioſity, but paid 
for doing it, than he ſat down in earneſt to the 
Study of Botany, and that not by the ſhort Road of 
Books, but by the more flow, but more certain Me- 
thod, the Book of Nature. 

He executed his Commiſſion faithfully and judi- 
ciouſly : We owe ſolely to him the Introduction of 
a Multitude of the North- Americans, that now make 
ſo great a Figure in our Gardens; and the beſt Bo- 
tanical Writers of the preſent Time find frequent 
Occaſion to mention him with Honour, 

He ſent over, with the Seeds, from time to time, 
Specimens of the Plants they belonged to, and ſoon 
began to write, in his uncouth Way, ſome Account 
of where he found them, and what he _ obſerved 
of them, 

The Intimacy I had the Honour to maintain with 
his two great Patrons, gave me Opportunities of 
reading theſe his Obſervations ; and I can hardly re- 
member a more ſenſible Pleature than I have felt on 
remarking how his Accounts, with every freſh Car- 
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go, ſhewed his Improvement in the Knowledge ef 


the Subject. From the moſt abject Ignorance, he, 
by Degrees, became able to write ſenſibly; and, in 


fine, inſtructively. At preſent it is not ſaying at all 


too much of him to affirm, that he knows much 
more of Botany, as a Science, than ſome Profeſſors 
of it in Europe do. His Letters are always eſteemed 
Treaſures of Knowledge ; his Accounts of things are 
above Diſpute, and he has had the Honour (tel gu" it 
et) of having ſeveral of his Obſervations publiſhed 
in the Tranſactions of our Royal Society. R 

After ſuch an Account of the Author, the World 
will not wonder that- the Piece under our Conſide- 
ration ſhould contain a great deal of good Matter, 
thrown together without the niceſt Rules of Judg- 
ment. 

His Patrons are Laid, and the Spirit of Botany i in 
England i is in a great Meaſure dead with them. The 
Journey, which gave Opportunity for his making 
theſe Remarks, was on a Government-Buſineſs, which 
he executed as faithfully as he had done his former 
Engagements. 

The Indians of the Part of America he travelled - 
to, he obſerves, are a ſubtle, prudent People, judi- 
cious in their Counſels, and indefatigable in their 
Attempts; hoſpitable when they have no Fear; but 
often cruel through Suſpicion, and always revengeful. 
The Men are naturally lazy and indolent ; the Wo- 
men are continual! Slaves, but they are modeſt, fond, 
and obedient... Theſe Indians have been always a 
warlike People; the Terror of their Name has been 
ſpread to a thouſand Miles diſtant ; and till of late, 
that the French have aſſiſted their Enemies, their 
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Victories have been almoſt of the ſame Number with 
their Battles. 

They once uſed to murder all the Slaves they took 
in War; but, the Author obſerves, they now adopt 
them into their Families. The have very confuſed 
Notions of Religion, but they acknowledge a Deity; 
and they have ſtrange Ideas of the Power of Inchant- 
ment and Witchcraft, 

They imagine their Prieſts ſee the Deity, Aer 
certain Forms of Humiliation, in the Shape of a 
Bird; and that he tells them all that is to be done: 

d the Author, in his Way up a Hill, to ſeek: for 
lants, happening to roll ſome looſe Stones down, 
they aſſured him it would cauſe rainy Weather, and 
did not fail to attribute the next Showers to it. By 
all this we may ſee, that Ignorance is naturally ſu- 
perſtitious; and that where there is Superſtition, 
there will not be wanting Prieſts to make their Ad- 
vantages of it. 

The Town of Onondago, the Metropolis of the 
Indiaus in this Part of America, the Author tells us, 
is ſituated in a fine Vale, and has a large River run- 
ning through it: Its Extent in Length is between 
two and three Miles; but he adds, that however con- 
ſiderable it may have been before the French burnt 
it in 1696, at preſent it is no better than a Mixture 
of little Cabins and uncultivated Spots; the Cabins 
are not more than forty in Number; and there are 
Paſtures, and even little Woods, between them. 

Oſwego, the ſecond Place mentioned in the Title 
to this Pamphlet, is but an Infant-Settlement, made 
by the Province of Neu- Tork; but with the Advan- 
tage of gaining the Command of five large Lakes 
t the Crown of Great Britain, the Navigation and 


Traffic 
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Traffic on which is carried on * the Indians i in 


Bark Canoes. 
The Lake Ontario, he adds, i is a freſh Water of 


vaſt Extent, and. ſerves for the carrying on a very 


. conſiderable and extenſive Commerce AP the 5 


dians on its Shores. 

After this Account of the principal Places he 
viſited, the Author gives us many very uſeful Hints 
as to the Trade of that Part of the World, in which 
it is plain enough, that the French of Canada dread 
us as their future Rivals, though our own People 
do not ſeem to make out, that they have any Readon, 
to do ſo. ene 

He every where gives a judicious and accurate ; 

Account of the Soil, and its Produce and of the 
ſeveral Trees, Plants, and Animals he met with: 
He has a circumſtantial Obſervation of the Colours 
of a Rattle-ſnake, glowing with a peculiar Bright- 
neſs when it was enraged, and fading greatly after 
it had received a Wound : A Circumſtance often 
repeated of the Snake Kind in general; but hitherto 
not generally believed. 
The Plants he mentions are all 8 named, 
and are many of them curious ones, ſome of them 
ſuch as might be of Uſe in Commerce, in particu- 
lar the famous Ginſeng, the Root of which import- 
ed from the Eaſt, has been lately ſold-1 in London at 
four Pounds an Ounce,” 

Among, all this uſeful r however, we 
meet with a thouſand trivial Circumſtances, related 
with the fame Accuracy and Punctuality: The Au- 
thor does not omit to tell us, that he found a Knife 


in the Morning of the 14th, or that a Gnat bit him 


in the Afternoon of the. 17th z_ that he gathered 
ſome 
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ſome Gooſeberries as he rode along on the 20th. 
or that he lay in Bed too long the next Morning; 
that on the 22d his Mare was lame, or that on the 
2.4th he borrowed a Horſe of Conrad Weiſar. 

The Names of flying Hills and blue Mountains may 
alſo diſguſt fome Readers; but theſe are not charge - 
able as Faults in this Author: To be intelligible, he 
muſt neceſſarily mention Things by ſuch ks 
when they have no other. 

Upon the Whole, I think I do not know an Au- 
thor. who deſerves more Encouragement than John 


Bartram ; though I do not know « one that is likely, 
to meet with leſs of it. | 


. - 
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| Silicet omne ſacrum mors importuna prophanat, 


x EX#RAMPLES of uncommon Virtues in 
* * W Princes are frequent in the Hiſtories of 
% 44 paſt Time; but while we recollect that 


they have been, in general, written by 
Flatterers, they ſtrike us with leſs Veneration for the q 
Names affixed to them, than Relations in which the | 
Hiſtorians appear more diſintereſted. | 
We know, that while a Deſcendant is on the 

Throne, there never can want Motives to the im- | 
mortalizing the Name of ſome of the Line of He- | 
roes in the Anceſtry; and while we recollect too, | 
that there is no Life ſo bad, but, at one Period or | 
other of it, there may have happened ſome one In- 
cident, at leaſt, that, under the Addreſs of an art- 
ful Pen, might make a fair Story, we are in the 
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right to place but little Dependence on Characters, 
in regard to which the Diſtance of Time robs us of 
the Means of knowing any thing more than the 
Writer pleaſes to tell us; and tize Silence of Hiſtory 
on the Subje& gives us no Means of knowing that, 
otherwiſe than as he delivers it. 

When Facts are related almoſt at the very Pe. 
riod of Time in which they happened ; when the 
Perſons who read the Accounts are thoſe who alſo 
ſaw the Events, and bleſſed the Effects of them 
when Intereſt knows no Exiſtence in the Breaſt of 
the Writerz and when, if it had, Juſtice herſelf 
would clip the Wings of Flattery ;, more Credit 
will be paid to the Encomium by the Living, and 
more Dependence placed on it by their ſucceeding 
Poſterity. 

While every Eye laments a Nation s Loſs; while 
every Heart, but Yeſterday, elate with the Proſpect 
of a King ripe in Years and Judgment ere he 
mounted the Throne z long remaining on it a Bleſ- 
fing to his People, and training up, under the In- 
fluence of his own great Example, an Infant So- 
vereign through the ſame Paths of Virtue to the 
ſame heroic Height, to place him no leſs mature 


upon the Throne himſelf ſhould quit; now melts 


with Sorrow at the momentary Change; and under 


the Apprehenſion of a Minor King, adds double 


Ardour to the Prayers it ſends to Heaven, to con- 
tinue long to us the great Origin of all theſe Vir- 
tues; ſhall not one Mouth be open to point out to 
Poſterity what thoſe Virtues were which we lament, 
and reverence, and ever pray for a ſucceſſive Series 
of? | 

| Triumphs 
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Triumphs in War are the general Source of Praiſe 
in che Lives of Monarchs, as recorded to us by their 
Hiſtorians 3 but theſe are not, at this Period of Time, 
of the Number of | thoſe / Incidents: that make a Na- 
tion happy: The gaining new Dominions, by un- 
peopling old ones, the Acquiſition of more Subjects, 
at the Expence of ſlaughtering one half of thoſe who 
were ſuch, never could indeed deſerve the pompous 
Praiſes that have been beſtowed on them; and, at this 
time, are not only unjuſtifiable, but impracticable. 
Virtues of a gentler Kind are now the“ proper Orna- 
ments to Throne: And while we could not aſk it of 
a Prince to make us great or happy, but only to con- 
tinue us ſo, how glorious a Source of Praiſe had we to 
Heaven, till this fatal Event, for having inſpired 
with all the ſocial, all the domeſtic, or to call them by 
a new, but ſurely an expreſſive Name, the humane 
Virtues, a Prince who was to receive the Care of con- 


tinuing us happy, from ne who had already 
made us great. 


A juſt Ambition, a | Thirſt of Glory from good 
Actions, has been at all Times reverenced as one of 
the greateſt Virtues in a Prince; but Heaven has 
ſnheyn us one, who could look down upon ſuch ſe- 
condary Praiſes; who could do every thing that 
the ambitious would be inſpired by that Quality to 
execute, without deigning to accept its Reward : To 
whom a Conſciouſneſs of doing Things worthy Ho- 
nour, was in the Place of Fame; who loved Virtue, 
becauſe ſhe was Virtue, not becauſe ſhe was the Pa- 
rent of Renown. + 

To be wiſe is an Honour of the firſt Rank in 
human Life; but to be able to liſten to Wiſdom, is 
a — While we are ſenſible that we are weak, 
2 H uncer- 
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uncertain, fallible Creatures,  Obſtinary i in Opinion 
ought to | be. baniſhed from every Heart that hut 
pretends to Knowledge ; yet who that has Cominayd | 
can bear with Contradiction? Thoſe who had not the 
Honour and Happineſs to know this ever-to-be-la- 
mented Prince, perhaps would find it difficult to an- 
ſwer the Queſtion; but whoever has had an Oppcr- 
tunity to be of any the leaſt of his Councils, muſt 
have found, that though his own Opinion uſually 


was the juſt one, he was the laſt to give it, and was 
the firſt to enter into the Merit of che 8 of 
ſuch as differed from it. 


- Thoſe who are placed above the Calattites A 
Diſtreſſes of Human Nature, in its ordinary Sphere, 
ſeldom can feel for others: Humanity, that Honour 
to our Nature, is in a Manner excluded from their 
Breaſts; and if they relieve, it is becauſe they are 
told it is generous to do ſo. Here was a Heart that 
felt for every thing that it knew felt for ĩtſelf; that 
therefore did ten thouſand times the common Acts 


of Beneficence, becauſe its Senſe was open to ten 
thouſand times as many Objects of it. 


Princes, of. all Men, ufually appear leaſt what they 
truly are: The neceſſary Arts of Courts, as they 
are called, forbid it; and Sovereigns are told, that 
when they are moſt known, they are leaſt honoured: 
Where the real Sentiments of the Heart are ſuch as 
might be mended, this may perhaps be right; but 
thoſe who were about this great Example of Since- 
rity, will never forget, chat an honeſt Oppenneſs of 
Soul, that called Diſingenuity a Crime, gave a new 
Force to every thing he ſaid: That an unconſtrained 
and unaffected Plainneſs declared his Sentiments on 
every thing he ſpoke of; and while it ſnewed to 
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eyery one what he was, com — my one to love, 
While they adored him. 

Every body about him was happy ; and the . 
volence of his own Heart gave him à greater Joy in 
the conferring it thus on others, than they had in 
teceiving it: The Tranquillity and Chearfulneſs of 
his equal Mind transfuſed itſelf into all around him; 
every Man became a Prince who felt the Influence of 
his * ſo; and himſelf never remembred that 
he was one, when the Huſband, the Parent, or but 
the Friend, reminded him of their Claim to his At- 
tention, Whenever Royalty came ſmiling to his 
Thoughts, it was not as cloathed in Purple, or as 
ſurrounded by Guards, that kept the World at Di- 
ſtance z it was not as the Source of Power, the Right 
of commanding Millions; but as with Hands at 
once open to give, and full of Means of giving; 


as ſued to, not in vain by Merit overlooked, by 


Virtue i in Diſtreſs; as the Means of making Milti- 
ons, who deſerved it, happy. 
_ "He had Knowledge without Oſtentation: Great- 
nel without Pride: Compaſſion without Weak- 
neſs: Whatever is good, and whatever is great, in 
Human Nature, were united in him mutually 
ſoftening, and exalting one another, both were emi- 
nent in every Action, neither was greateſt in any. 
To have been his Counſellor, were to have been his 
Friend ; to have been his Subjects, were to have been 
his Children. 
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EDT HE Art of Embalming biving been lately 
RT a very general Topic of Converſation, and 
N the Opinions of thoſe who might be ex- 
pedcted to know moſt of it, differing ex- 
treamly as to the Operation, as well as the Ingredients 
neceſſary to it, it may be agreeable to the Public to 
meet with ſome Account of the Operation here. 
The Art ſeems to have been of Egyptian Origin j 
and its Inventors appear to have looked upon it in the 
ſame Light that we do, as a horrible, and almoſt un- 
natural Practice, though the Cuſtom of the Country 
rendered it unavokdable. The neceſſary Cutting of the 
Body never failed to excite the Anger and Averſion 
of the Relations of the Deceaſed; and the Perſon who 
performed that Part of the Operation was treated like 
the Hangman with us, deſpiſed and pelted, though 
for the Execution of what they thought a wry 
and, uſeful Office. 1 1 
When the Bowels were removed, and as many 
Openings made in the more fleſhy Parts of the Body, 
as were neceſſary to admit the preſervatory Ingredi- 
ents, the Embalmers waſhed every Inciſion and Open- 
ing with a rich Wine, impregnated with Balſams and 
Spices; and after this, anointed it with a Mixture of 
Balm of Gilead, Indian Spikenard, Myrrh, Aloes, 
and ſome other Ingredients, the Names of which are 
ynintelligible to us at this time: This Operation they 
N repeated every Day, for thirty Days; always waſh- 
8 ing off the former Quantity with a large Portion of 
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the aromatiſed Wine, before they os the freſh 
Anointing. | 

At the End of the thirty Days uy filled the whole 
Cavity of the Body, and all the Incifions, with the 
ſame Compoſition rendered drier, by an Admixture 
of more Myrrh and Spikenard ; they forced a Quan 
tity of it into the Cavity of the Skull, from whenee 
they had before taken the Brain; and after this laſt 
'Operation, they bound up the whole Body in Ban- 
dages of fine Linen, wetted with a moiſter Balſam ; 
and extending over all this another thicker Cloth, 
they painted on it a Number of Hieroglyphies, and 
then depoſited the Whole in the Veſſel in vm it 
was to remain. 

Such are the embalmed Bodies, or Iams at 
this time met with in Egypt; but this was too expen- 
ſive a Method to be general : People of Fortune only 
could come up to the Price of it; the poorer were 
ſuffered to reſt with whole Skins, or, at the utmoſt, 
were preſerved with much leſs Apparatus, and much 
cheaper Ingredients. 

The European Embalmings, of a more modern 
Date, have been all executed on the Egyptian Plan; 
but of the many Bodies that have been ſaid to be em- 
balmed, there have been very few regularly treated, or 
embalmed in a perfect Manner. The taking out the 
Bowels, and wrapping up the Rody with ſome Spices 
about it, in Cerecloths, is in general all that has been 
done. 

The Operation, when perfectly performed; is done 
in this Manner : 

be Surgeon, who is charged with the Embelm⸗ 
ing, firſt orders his Apparatus, conſiſting of a Leaden 
Coffin large enough for the Body, with its ſeveral 
— 5 Coverings, 
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| Coverings, a Leaden Caſk to contain the Intrails, and 


a Veſſel of the ſame Metal for the Heart, large enough 
to hold it when embalmed : Theſe the Plumber is to 
furniſn. From the Apothecary are to come two Kinds 


of Powders, a coarſer and a finer, and a Liniment; 
and, finally, the Surgeon's Attendants are to lay be- 


fon him his Caſe of Inſtruments, and five Rolls of 
Linen for Bandages ; two of theſe are to be of three 


Fingers Breadth, and about four Ells long, for the 


Arms; two of four Fingers Breadth, and about ſix 


Els bong, for the Legs; and the fifth conſiderably 
broader and longer, for the Body. 


The coarſer Powder is to be compoſed of the Roots 
of Flerentine Orrice, Angelica, Calamus Aromati- 
cus, and Zedoary ; the Leaves and Flowers of Roſe- 
mary, Sage, Hyflop, and Thyme z the Flowers of 
Roſes and Lavender ; and the Peels of 'Oranges and 
Lemons: All theſe are to be beaten together, ſifted 


through a coarſe Sieve, and mixed with an equal 


Weight of dried common Salt; the whole Quantity of 
this Powder is to be about thirty-five Pounds. 

The finer Powder is to be about ten Pounds in 
Quantity, and is to be compoſed of Myrrh, Aloes, 
Frankincenſe, Storax, Benjamin Cloves, Nutmegs, 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Alum, and Salt Petre, all in 


equal Quantities, Theſe are to be powdered geber, 


and paſſed through a fine Sieve. | 
The Liniment i is to be compoſed of Cyprus Tur- 
pentine, Liquid Storax, Balſam of Capivi, and Bal- 


 famof Peru; and is to be about three Pounds in 


Quantity. 
Some Gallons of Spirit of Wine, fome Bundles of 


Tow and Cotton, two Ells of Broad Cerecloth, and 
a Quantity of Cord, finiſhes the Apparatus. With 
G5 | all 
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all theſe Things in Readineſs, the Surgeon begins the 
Operation in this Manner: 

He opens the Body by two great Inciſions, one 
langitudinal, the other croſs· wiſe, and firſt takes out 
the Heart, which he puts into a Veſſel of Spirit of 
Wine till he has diſpatched the reſt: He then ſtrewvs 
ſame of the coarſer Powder over the Bottom of the 
Leaden Caſk, which is for the Bowels, and putting itt 
a Part of them, he covers them with more of this 
Powder; then he lays in the reſt, together with the 
Brain, and all the other Viſcera; ftrewing ſome of 
the Powder, at times, between, and covering up the 
Whole with a Bed of it of an Inch or two in Depth: 
Over this he finely ſpreads a thick Bed of Tow; and 
the Plumber then ſoldering on the Cover. that Part 
of the Operation is finiſhed. 

The Heart is then embalmed, by Gilling i its Cavities | 
with the finer Powder, covering it with the coarſer, 
and then ſoldering it up in its Caſe, ' 

After this, the Cavity of the Skull, and thoſe of 
che Breaſt and Belly, are waſhed with Spitit of 
Wine. The Skull is then filled with the coarſer 
Powder, and Tow; and before the Scalp is ſewed 
up, ſome of the fine Powder is thruſt in between it 
and the Skull; and the Seam. is afterwards anointed 
with the Liniment. 

The Mouth is then waſhed Sh Spirit of Wine, 

and afterwards filled with the finer Powder, ſprinkled 
on ſome Tow. The Noſtrils and Ears are next 
waſhed, and filled with the fine Powder, ſprinkled on 
Cotton; and after this, the whole Head, together 
with the Neck and Breaſt, *are anointed with the Li- 
niment, and a Quantity of the fine Powder is ſprinkled 
over all, while wet, till no more will ſtick on ; by 


this 
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chis means a Cruſt of Aromaticks i is extended over 


the whole Head, Neck, and . and thele Parts 
are ſo far finiſhed. - 


The Cavity of the Body is next to ihe filled with . 
the coarſe Powder, with the Addition of ſome Tow; 
and the Inciſions which had been made quite down 
and acroſs it are to be ſewed up, after ſome of.the 
fmer Powder has been thruſt in between the Fleſh 
and the Ribs, The Sutures are to be laſtly rubbed 


over with the Liniment, and ſome of the fine Pow- | 
der ſprinkled over them. 2111 ; 


Four Inciſions are then to be made i in each Arm, 
from the Shoulder to the Elbow, and as many from 
the Elbow to the Wriſt: Theſe are to reach down 
to the Bone all the way: They are to be firſt waſhed 
with. Spirit of Wine, and then filled with fine Pow- 
der. The whole Arms, when this i is finiſhed, are 
to be anointed” over with the Liniment, and more 
of the fine Powder is to be ſtrewed over them: And 
they are then to be rolled up in their | proper Bandages, 


beginning at the Wriſt, and ending at che Shoul- 
OE 9 


The Legs are next to be OY in the ſame 


| Mini; oily: that the Inciſions muſt be more nu. 


meraus* After theſe are bound up, the Body is to 
be turned, and Inciſions are to be made 1 in the Back, 
and all the fleſhy Parts; and theſe are to be then 
waſhed and filled with Powder, in the ſame Manner 
as thoſe on the Arms and Legs. 

When the Inciſions are thus all filled, the whole 


Body is to be anointed over with the Liniment, and 
the Remains of the fine Powder are to be ſtrewed 


over it; After this, it is rolled up in the Bandage pre- 
| pared 
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pared for that Purpoſe; and the Cerecloth being chen 
ſpread on a Table, the Corpſe” is laid on i, and 


folded up in it. 


The Cord is * this faſtened at the Neck, round 
which a Ligature is firſt made, that ſhews the Shape 
of the Head, and the Whole is afterwards bound 


tight together by a Number of Circumvolutions of 
the Cord. After this, a Linen Shroud is to be drawn 


on over all, and the Corpſe laid in the Coffin: The 


Remains of the coarſer Powder are to be thrown into 
the Coffin; and all the Vacuities are to be filled up - 


with ſweet Herbs, ſuch as Sage, Roſemery, and 


the like; the Lid; after this, is to be ſoldered on, 
and: the Veſſel, with the Heart in it, being placed on 
the Middle of the — the. ur is n 2 


mmm, 
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N r has bern the profeſſed Buſineſs of the 


* of my Morning s Contemplations to evince, 
that every Object that occurs to the Eye, 

in its Obſervation of the Works of Nature, brings 
with it a Proof of that greateſt and moſt eſſential of 
all Truths, the Exiſtence of a God: Happy ought 
we to eſteem it, that we have ſuch abundant Convic- 
tion of ſo important an Article of Belief; but it had 
been yet more happy for us not to have had i it, if we 
ſtop here, if we confeſs ourſelves with a cold Con- 
teſſion of the Exiſtence of a Deity, without employ- 
I ing 


2 Ti 2 ſeveral ſucceſſive Accounts I have given | 


. 
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ing one Thought farther on the Subject without 
being at the Pains to inquire of our own Reaſon Why 
he created us, and what it is that he expects of us. 
The Senſe of our Dependence on others will in- 
ſruct us in a thouſand Duties that we owe to them,. 
without any farther Conſideration than that of preſent 
Advantage; but there is, prior to this, prior indeed 
to all others, a Duty to him whom. we have been 
taught to acknowledge the Sovereign of . from. n 


become, from . Virtue, 5 bo : - 
The Man who conſiders how — an {Adi 
cle of our Lives Religion i is, muſt be ſhocked at the 
almoſt infinite Diverſity of Forms under which it ap- 
pears in different Places. Man's. Dependence” on 
ſome ſuperior Power, is a Truth ſo evident, indeed, 
that the blindeſt, the moſt barbarous, of all Nations 


COL — —— 


have not miſſed it; but when the next great Princi- 
ple has been Wanling when the-ſofdid Ideas of the 
Inſtitutions of Worſhip, have not riſen to this firſt 
Cauſe as the juſt Object of it, ho wild, how un- 
natural, how contemptibſe, have been the Forme hey 
have thrown it into? The Sun, the apparent Giver 
of Life to the World, and the poiſonous Reptile, 

the Serpent armed with Death, habe been equally 
raiſed to the Rank of Bettes; The Inſect of the 
Dunghill, and the Pot-herb in the Garden, have 

been the Objects of the profoundeſt Veneration: 
What a Man would trample on in his Path, what he. 
would eat at his. Table, he fell on his Knees before 


in the Place of Worſhip : Nor is there almoſt any 


ting ſo high or ſo low, ſo exalted or ſo mean, ſo uſe- 


n is defiruttive to Mankind, that has not, at 
\ Bo Cov oo FILLS x E ſome 
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ſome Period of Time, in ſome Part of the World, 

nad divine Honours paid to it. 

Pheſe are, however, the Effects of Superttition 

<nly | in the loweſt Underſtandings; nor has there 
been one the leaſt Spot of the Globe where they have 
been cultivated, into which, at one time or other, a 
juſter Notton of the Deity, and Inſtructions for a ra- 
tional Worſhip of him, have not been carried. In re- 
gard to the reſt, the more civilized and more en- 
lightened 1 Parts of the World, tho? Worſhip wears 
in many things a ſtrangely. different Face, there yet 
are ſeveral of the moſt effential- Points in which all 
People are agreed; the Belief of one Supream God, 

the Author of all Things; of His Providence and 
Love towards Mankind, of the Immortality of the 
human Soul; and of a Reward im a future State for 
good Actions, and a Puniſhment for bad ones; is 
equally acknowledged of all; and as the Conſequence 
of cheſe, Religion, a certain Form and Profeſſion of 
praying to, of honouring and of ſerving that God 
whom they all acknowledge to have the Power of 
s all Things, is as natural, ind as univerſal, = 

The ſeveral Religions i in the enlightened Part of 

ah World, are all Branches from this general Root; 
they have all ſe out upon the ſarhe firſt Plan; all have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves a Credit by holy Miſſion, by 
Prophets, and by Miracles; the true by real ones, 
the falſe by pretended. They have all had che ſame 
apparent Beginning, all the ſame natural Advan- 
tages; all have been humble, little, and followed 
only by a few at firſt, and have raiſed themſelves 
to their ſueceeding Reputation by the Sanctity, or 
or by the Courage, of their firſt Profeſſors. All have 
W that the Deity may be invoked or appeaſed 
SY by 


* 
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by Prayers, by Vows, and Offerings; all have agreed 


too, that Humiliation, a Senſe of our on Weak- 
neſs, was a firit Step towards the obtaining his pecu- 
liar Protection; and the true have eſtabliſned little 


more as neceſſury to this than the paying a proper 


Reverence to his Inſtructions, and to 3 77 whom 
he has communicated them. 


Error never fails to carry what ** meets with zult 


and right, beyond thoſe Bounds, into Extravagance 
and Contradiction: Humiliation could not be eſta- 
-bliſhed as a neceſſary Ingredient. of Worſhip by true 
Religion, but it muſt be immediately carried by 
the falſe ones into Pain and Puniſhment: Forget- 
ting that God created Men to be happy, theſe People 
have attempted to recommed themſelves to his more 


immediate Protection, by making themſelves or 
others miſerable: They have deviſed ſtrange LT or- 
tures to addreſs themſelves to him, by beating, and 
even cutting their.own Fleſh, are among the Num- 
ber of the flightaſt of them; and, in general, they 


| ſeem to have ſet out upon the Principle, that nothing 


could be more acceptable to him, than the volun- 


tary Miſcry and Ruin of his Creatures. How in- | 
adequate, how diſhonourable, an Idea this of him 
who created every thing to be happy? 


- Sacrifices, in general, were ev idently of this Ori- 


ö gin; thoſe inſtituted from the immediate Command 
of his on Mouth, and meant to figure to Men what 
themſelves had incurred, and what Juſtice required 
that themſelves ſhould ſuffer, were but few, and had 


only Beaſts for their Objects; Beaſts that muſt have 


periſhed otherwiſe, about the ſame Time, for the 
Service of the Table: But no ſooner had true Reli- 


gion — theſe, than the ſalſe ones, to go a 
Step 
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Step beyond them, ſet on foot that greateſt of * ; 


Horrors to the Imagination, human Sacrifices. 

' Offenders, whoſe Lives were forfeit to the — 
of their Country, were the firſt of theſe, - afterwards 
Captives in War, after theſe Natives and Brethren, 
and, in fine, the very Children of the Sacrificers. 
The Scythians, for many Ages, ſacrificed one of 
their own Country at certain appointed Periods, un- 
der the Pretence of ſending him as a Meſſenger to 
their God Xamolxis, to tell him what they wanted: 
Ameſtris, the Mother of Xerxes, buried alive four- 


teen of the nobleſt Youth of the Country, as a ſingle 


Act of Devotion: The Carthaginians and Gauls ſa- 
crificed, on even trivial Occaſions, Children to Sa- 
turn; and, to add to the Brutality of the Action, 
made it an eſſential Point in the Offering, that the 
Parents ſhould be preſent: The Lacedæmonians whip- 
ped their Sons to Death in Adorations of Diana, and 


would not permit them even to ſeem diſſatisfied with 
Death under ſuch Tortures. The Turks, very early 


after the Death of Mabomet, eſtabliſhed the cutting 
and disfiguring themſelves, as the great Means of 

pleaſing him: And in the Eaſt Indies, the firſt 
_ Chriſtian , Miſſionaries found it a conſtant Cuſtom 

of the Natives, to cement the I ** of Idols with 
the Blood of Children. 5 
What Idea could the ine of iheſe Do&trines 
have of God, whoſe Creation of Man could not be 
eſteemed an Act of Kindneſs, unleſs he intended him 


to be happy ? Whoſe bringing all things into Life 
was but the Effe& of his unbounded Beneficence ; 


who has not left the ſmalleſt Drop of Water va- 


cant of its Inhabitants, but has filled it with ten 
thouſand Animals; whoſe: Joy in their Exiſtence 


. ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks as highly in Honour of his Goodnefs, as their 


Exiſtence itſelf does of his Power! 
Could theſe Men, had they viewed his infinite 


Perſections in this Light, have prophaned his Altars 


with Cruelty ? Could they have been mad enough to 
think to pleaſe him with Acts of Injuſtice and 
Tnhumanity ; to render themſelves acceptable to 
Him by the blackeſt of all Crimes? They would have 
Known, that if they had offended him with Crimes, 


they could not appeaſe him with greater: That if 


they had awakened his E by Rotbery; they 
could not allay it by Murder. 

How infinitely juſter, even to dhe Eye of Reaſon 
Fay muſt that Religon appear, that exacts the 
abandoning only of à Crime as a Proof of the Repen- 
tance of it; and that Repentance as the only Means 
of Pardon: that has now of a long time aboliſhed 
the very Sacrifice of the irrational Creatures, and that 
ean, even from its earlieſt Foundation, while yet 
not perfected to its preſent glorious Height, anſwer 
to the Man who aſks what he ſhall do to appeaſe his 


offended Creator? whether: he ſhall ſacrifice his Firſt- 


born for his Tranſgreſſion? the Fruit of his Body for 
the Sin of his Soul? He hath told-thes,” O Man, what 
thou ſhalt do, and what hath the Lord thy God required 
of thee, but to do juſtly, t 10 ler Po * to _ 

upright _ bim? 1 | 
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To the INSPECTOR. 


5 


e Could wiſh you auld... now and Fra 

1 by entertain the Town with a Story taken 
„ * from Life, that might have a Tendency 
NN to correct ſome of thoſe Errors, which 
ſcem to ariſe from directing our Paſſions to impro- 
per Objects; and I may ſay there is no Paſſion which 
ſo often miſtakes its Object as Pride; a Truth which 
I know much better than I can defend; therefore 
I ſhall make my own Story ſupply. the Place of 2 | 
— on that Head. 


Lou muſt know, Sir, I was the 4 Dicghieres: 
a half. pay Captain; my Father had the double Miſ- 
fortune of being of the younger Branch, and that of a 
very poor noble Family; and my Mother was a diſ. 
tant Relation before Marriage, but had no Fortune. 
As they had no more Children than myſelf, they 
ſpared no Pains or Coſt on my Education; and if 
my Circumſtances were to have been judged by the 
Manner in which I was brought up, no one would 
have imagined but that I was to have had 5000 l. at 
leaſt to my Portion; but inſtead of this, I had not 
the leaſt Proſpect of a Six-· penny Piece from any Re- 
lation or Friend whatever. My poor Father uſed 
often to comfort himſelf with ſaying, that as his Cleara 
was nobly born, he was reſolved ſhe ſhould have an 
Education ſuitable to her Birth. But, alas! when I 

141 Was 
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was about twenty-two, in one Month I loſt both Fa- 


ther and Mother, and had nothing to ſupport me 
but my genteel Education; and nothing to boaſt of 


but the Nobility of my Parentage. In this Dilem- 


ma I was at a great Loſs to know what to-do; for 


as I was bred to no Trade, nor inured to any 


Service, I ſeemed to be excluded from the two _only 


Means left me to get my Bread, While I was re- 


volving theſe things in my Mind, a Maiden Aunt 
of mine, by my Father's Side, who had for many 


. Years been ſtarving genteely on a ſmall Annuity, 
very kindly invited me to her Houſe. She was one 


of thoſe People who cloathed and fed herſelf with the 


Thoughts of her Nobility :- And as I frequently took 


Occaſion to expreſs: my Deſire of getting my-own 
Livelihood, either by binding myſelf to ſome genteel 
Buſineſs, or by offering to ſerve ſome Lady as her 
Maid, ſhe as often flew in a Paſſion, and told me, 
that there had not been a Trade in her Family for 
theſe two hundred Years; and that, for her own Part, 
ſhe had rather ſee me ſtarve than go to Service. I 
thought this an odd Way of Reaſoning; for, proud 

as the ſeemed to be, ſnhe was mean enough to ſollicit 


and accept of privite Charities, her Annuity being 


but [fifteen Pounds a Year. She had a Part of a 
Houſe to herſelf; her Parlour was elegantly furniſh- 


ed, and her Buffet adorned with ſeveral Pieces of old 
Family Plate; and, I verily believe, ſhe would ra- 


ther have wanted Bread (which by the by ſhe very 
often did) than have ſold a Tea- ſpoon that had the 
Family Arms upon it. But alas! how different 
was that Fart of her Furniture which was out of Sight: 
For, while her Parlour looked like that of a Prin- 


_ her Bedchamber reſembled that of a Beggur. 
| ler 
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' Her whole Converſation was nothing more than a Ge- 


nealogy of her Family; and all her Thoughts ſeem- 
ed to be taken up in conſidering how ſhe-ſhould con- 
ceal her Poverty, and at: the ſame time convince the 
World that ſhe was nobly born. In this ſplendid 
Diftreſs I ſpent a Twelyemonth, and heartily tired I 
was of my Situation; for my Aunt, though ſhe 
had too. much Pride to det me ſerve any-body elfe, 
ſuffered me, nay, often obliged me, to do things, 
which the loweſt Maid Servants think heneath them. 
And while ſbe kindly entertained me on Charity, as 
ſhe called it, ſhe frequently made Uſe of my living 
with her as an Argument to procure Bounties from her 
Friends. This was a thing I could not bear, and 
was reſolved to leave her at any rate; but how to do 
it without Injury to myſelf was the Difficulty: For 
from the time 1 had left the Boarding: School I had 
contracted no new Acquaintance; for my Father, to 
keep. up, as he calledat, the Dignity of his Family, 
dreſſed, and kept a great deal of Company abroad; 


ſo that if my poor Mother and I got the bare Neceſ- 


faries of Life, we thought ourſelves extreamly hap- 
py. But here I muſt inform you, that, in endeavour- 
ing to avoid this poor, proud, mean, well-born 
Lady my Aunt, I narrowly eſcaped an Evil of a 
more dreadful Nature; for as I was young, not ug- 
ly, and evidently in Diſtreſs, a Gentleman that lodg- 
ed opoſite to us, having, as I afterwards found, fix- 
ed on me as a Prey, took an Opportunity, when my 
Aunt. was gone a viſiting, or rather begging, ſeeing 
me at the Door, artfully ro begin-an Acquaintance, 
which a Correſpondence ſoon improved into ſome- 
thing likea Friendſhip. He extorted Complaints from 
me, ſeemingly entered into my Diſtreſs, pitied me, and 
K | pro- 
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proteſted that he loved me; and alas! I almoſt be- 
lieved him, which I really think, if I know myſelf, 
was more owing to my miſerable Situation, than any 
Motive of Liking to him: However, as I thought 
T could not be more unhappy, 1 one Day reſolved, 

thoughT own with Fear and Trembling, to throw my- 
ſelf at once into his Protection, and truſt to his 
Generoſity ; for this I had-promiſed him, and this I 
ſhould have certainly done; had I not received a 
Letter from him that very Afternoon to juſtify my 


Fears, and convince me, that inſtead of a Protector, 


I bad only found a Betrayer; and, to be honeſt, for 
the firſt Moment I can hardly ſay whether I was 
more ſhocked or pleaſed at this Diſcovery ; but here, 
in the Height of my Miſery from this Diſapoint- 
ment, an Accident of an extraordinary kind relieved 
me from my Diſtreſs. My good Aunt returning home 
about five, diſappointed of a Dinner where ſne went, 
deſired me to broil the Remains of the Pound of Mut- 
ton Chops left the preceeding Day; but as, ſhe ſaid, 
, was very fond 
of Shallots with roaſt Mutton, ſhe ordered me to 
fetch ſome, and put a Halfpenny into my Hand for 
that Purpoſe; for as ſhe knew the Alliances of her 
Family for a hundred Years, ſo ſhe was alfo parti- 
cularly acquainted with their reſpective Taſtes, 
with which ſhe conſtantly entertained me; and, as 
I ſuppoſe, to prove that People who were nobly born, 
were formed of different kind of Materials from the 
Vulger, a thing ſhe herſelf verily believed. - But to 
goon with my Story; I went on my Errand' to the 
next Herb-ſhop, where the Woman, who had al- 
ways taken me for a Servant, thinking I deſerved a 
ng Place, gave me a Bill of the Univerſal Regiſ- 


ter 
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ter-Office in the Strand, then juſt ſet up, which, af. 


ter reading, unexperienced as I was in Life, I deter- 
mined to apply to for Relief; and as Diſtreſs makes 
even our Sex bold, I went and entered myſelf for 
a Nurſery Maid's Place, and by this means, in a 
Week, Igot into a very good Family; nor had I been 
a Month in my Nurſery, before my Miſtreſs diſ- 
charged her own Maid, and being acquainted with 
my Story, generouſly preferred me to attend upon 
herſelf, It was now I began to feel a real Joy from 
the Danger I had avoided from my Lover, and to 
ſee that ridiculous Creature my Aunt with the higheſt 
Contempt. What a Change of Situation was here! 
from Pride, Poverty, Idleneſs, Naſtineſs and Miſe- 
ry, ſupported only by the Conſideration of being 
nobly born, to that of being honeſtly and uſefully 
employed, kindly treated, poſſeſſing every Conve- 
nience and Comfort of Life, and nothing to rob me 
of my Happineſs, but the Thought of being a Ser- 
vant. Alas! what a Bugbear has falſe Pride made 
Service to our Sex. For my Part, the only Differ- 
ence I conſider between Miſtreſs and Servant is but 
the Name; for as to Happineſs, they are or may be 
upon a Footing. It is often ſaid, that one Misfortune 
generally treads upon the Heels of another; but I 
have never heard the ſame acknowledged of good 
Fortune. But this only ſhews, that the World in 
general are more ready to complain of what they 
ſuffer, than to acknowledge what they enjoy. I am 
very ready to, ſay I eſteem my Removal from my 
Aunt into Service as a Happineſs ; as I muſt ſay the 
ſame of my Removal from that happy Service, to 
that of marrying a worthy Tradeſman z who, 


though he has no Nobility of Blood to boaſt, yer, 
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if Honour is juſtly defined to be Honeſty of Heart, 
in that excellent Quality he is exceeded: by none. 1 
cannot ſay more than by aſſuring you I am happy. 
But, to make you laugh, I muſt inform you, I re- 
ceived a Letter full of Reſentment from my Aunt, 
in which ſhe charges me with diſhonouring her Fami- 
ty by marrying a Tradeſman; and that ſhe was re- 
ſolved not to take any notice of me, do any thing 
for me, or give me a Morſel of Bread if I was ſtarv- 
ing. Thegreat Happineſs I have found in Perſever- 
ance, joined to my Opinion of your Ability, is the 
Reaſon why I wiſh you would write upon this Sub- 
ject, and perſuade all Parents to educate their Chil- 
dren 'in Proportion to their Circumſtances ; and to 
aſſure all thoſe of my Sex, that labour under the Pre- 
Judices of Education, whoſe Minds are poiſoned with 
falſe Pride, that Induſtry generally meets with Sue- 
ceſs; that in England Service is no Slavery; nor is 
it any Diſgrace, but rather an Honour, to any one, 
be their Birth or Education what it will, to be a Ser- 
vant when it becomes neceſſary for their Support; for 
ſure nothing can be ſhameful that is honeſt.” Do, 
dear Mr. Inſpector, root out this falſe Pride from 
their Heads, and you will vp Ted from 
— on ö 
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whatever Pleaſure Men may take in 

* telling their Dreams, there ate very 


* few who are pleaſed to hear them; for 


my own Part, I muſt confeſs I never lent my Atten- 
tion to the Dreams of another,” but in order to pur- 
chaſe a Hearing for my own. But let Epiſtetus, or 
any body elſe, ſay what they pleaſe, I have had fuch 
an odd Viſion lately, I cannot help communicating 
it to you; and if you think proper to 1 a Secret 
of it, you have my Conſent. | 
Tou muſt know then, Sir, that one Evening laſt 
Week, being fatigued with the Buſineſs of the Day, 
and juſt got into my Lodgings, I had filled my 
Pipe, and began to reflect with Pleaſure, "that I 
ſhould now enjoy a few calm Hours of domeſtic 
Happineſs with my Wife, by my own Fireſide, when 
the Maid of the Houſe came and told me, that there 
was a Gentleman below who wanted to ſpeak with 
me: I deſired he might walk up. When he entered 
the Room, I ſaw he was a perfect Stranger, and fo 
- impatient - was he to communicate his Buſineſs, that 


I had not time to aſk either his Name, or what his 


Commands were, before he began in the following 
Manner: Sir, though I have pot the Honour of being 
known 
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known to you, yet I have the Happineſs of being 
perfectly well acquainted with your Character; and 
I muſt tell you, ina few Words, that it is the Sound- 
neſs of that Judgment. which you poſſeſs, that has 
brought upon you the Trouble of my Viſit, — 
You'll excuſe me, Sir, I have been dabbling a little 
tt is true I was bred a Barber, that is to ſay, a 
2 Barber-Surgeon, Sir But 1 don't know how 
it was, I took it in my Head to write a Play, and. 
2 have brought i it with me, to have your Opinion of 
If you will give me leave to ſit down, I'll 
— 7 it it is very ſhort, I aſſure you; and as it 
is a ſort of Laſh upon the Times, perhaps it may 
make you laugh But I beg you will be ſq kind 
As * tell me honeſtly all the Faults you ſhall ſee in 
For my own Part, I think there are ſome 
But, you know, we Au- 
thors are not always the beſt Judges of our own | 
Works. The Stranger being now out of Breath, 
I got an Opportunity to tell him, that I was not 
very well, that I really had no Judgment in thoſe 
things; but that, at any other time, to oblige him, 
11 would hear 1 it with all my Heart, and much more 
to the ſame Purpoſe ; which, {indeed, was to' no 
Purpoſe at all,; for he ſoon ſhut my Mouth, by 
beginning to read his Play: And ſure never was any 
Creature ſo pleaſed with his own Performance as this 
Author, nor any Wretch fo perſecuted for three 
Hours as I was. There were too many Abſurdities 
in the Compoſition not to laugh ſometimes; which, 
by the Sparkling of his Eyes, I could eaſily perceive 
he placed to the Account of his Vanity. When he 
had finiſhed, he looked up on a ſudden, expecting a 
Plaudite; but obſerving I was ſilent, he aſked me 
with 
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with a very grave Face, how I liked his Comedy? I 


told him very honeſtly, it would not do for the 


Stage. Upon this, he changed his Politeneſs into a 
rough ſort of Behaviour; and his high Opinion of 
me, into a Suſpicion of my want of Judgment; 


and though he had juſt told me, he had never read it 
to any- body before, he was ſo mortified at my Diſap- 
probation of his Performance, that, forgetting what 


be had ſaid, he aſſured me he had read it to no leſs 


than twenty very ſenſible Men, from whom he had 


received the higeſt Compliments on his Wit and 
Humour; upon which I obſerved to him, there was 
no Poſſibility of helping the Difference of Sentiments 


of Men on the ſame thing; and that nullius addiffus 


jurare in verba magiſtri, was my conſtant Rule of 
acting in this and other Caſes. The Eugliſb of that, 


if you pleaſe, Sir, cried the Author; for you muſt 


know, Sir, that I have very little Knowledge of the 
Latin Language; mine is all pure Nature. Upon 
which I told him, that I meant nothing more than 
to ſay, that it was not my Cuſtom to pin my Faith 
upon another Man's Sleeve. The noble Author 
finding himſelf totally diſappointed, left the Room 
without any other Ceremony than that of wiſhing 
mea good Nightz which he did with a Countenance 
as full of Indignation and Contempt as I ever be- 
held. And to ſay I was not heartily rejoiced at his 
Departure, would be Hypocriſy to the laſt Degree. 
My poor Wife, who has as much good Senſe as I 
wiſh to ſee in any Woman, could not help pitying 
this poor Man, for expoſing himſelf in ſuch a Man- 
ner; and, with her uſual Mildneſs, ſaid, that ſhe 
thought it would be much better for his Family if 
he would follow the Buſineſs he was bred to. Hav- 


ing 
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ng thus pot rid of our [troubleſome Companion, we 
eat our Supper with Comfort, and very ſoon after 
retired to oy 3 and beg __ 3 L — 
fell aſleep. 

If. I Litas 2 it is Cicers: — 4 Bs 
Dreams are the imperfect Traces of our waking 
Thoughts; which I believe is very true ; At; leaſt 
the following Viſion ſeems to Juſtify the Obſervation; 
For I was no ſooner: locked in the Arms of Sleep, 
but methought I found myſelf in the Midſt of a Croud 
of different Sorts of Frople, who were all marching up 
towards a large Hall. Curioſity made me aſk one of 


wm Fellow. travellers, What was the Orcaſion of this 


Ccdud, and whither: they were going? Who, after ho 
had teſtified his Sorprizes of my Ignorancè, by a 
Steer, told me, that the Building I ſay before me 
was called the Licruſing-riall; and that the Croud of 
People I ſaw moving that Way, were all Authors, 
ſome bf them going to ſhew their: Works, and others 
to receive Anſwers from the Court, in relation to 
thoſe” Works vchich they had delivered in the Month 
before: For he told me that Court ſat but once a 
Month. © Good God thought 1 to myſelf, what 
à learned Age muſt'this be, to produce ſuch a Mob 
of Authors in one Month! I afked my new Com- 
panion if he would go along with me up into the 
Hall; which he very readily” oonſented to, telling 
me he had been there ſeveral times before, and knew 
the Forms of the Court. Pleaſed with this Incident, 
I marched on with the Croud ; and with them got 
into the Hall: At the upper End of which, in three 
great Chairs, mounted upon a ſort of a Stage, ſat 
three Perſonages of different Aſpects. The one that 
ſat on the Right- Hand, as 1 was informed by my 
Com- 
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Companion, was Learning, who indeed appeared to 


be a venerable old Gentleman. He had a Mixture 


of Harſhneſs and Sweetneſs in his Countenance, 


which ſeemed not a little withered with Age. His 


Dreſs was very plain, and; at a Diſtance, appeared 
to be covered with Duſt; ſo that at firſt I took him 
for ſome Piece of old Grecian Sculpture, The Gen- 


tleman who ſat in the Middle, I was told, was Ge- 


nius; and a prodigious fine Perſon he appeared 


to be. His Looks gave me a perfect Idea of his 
Cheerfulneſs, Candor; and Penetration. The third 
was called Aris: A Man of a dull and plodding 


Aſpect. Oppoſite to theſe three Judges ſtood, on a 


Pedeſtal, a tall Woman, with a Trumpet in her 
Hand, who, my Companion informed me, was 
called Fame, and acted as Crier to that Court. 


Having got as near as I could to the Judges, I ſat 


down, and became a Spectator of what follows. 
Genius obſerving, at the Bottom of the Court, 


a Baker's Servant, with a large Baſket on his Back, 


and imagining that he was ſome idle Fellow that 
was robbing his Maſter of his Time, beckoned him 
to come forward, and aſked him his Buſineſs. The 


Fellow putting down his Baſket, which then appear- 


ed to be full of Manuſcripts, and pointing to a grave 
Gentleman that ſtood behind him, told Genius, 


that his Maſter there ordered him to bring all thoſe 


Books beofre their Worſhips : Upon which Genius 
deſired the Maſter to come forward, and tell him 
what thoſe Papers contained. The Maſter, with 
great Dignity of Addreſs, and a greater Flow of falſe 
Engliſh, told him, that Bafket contained ſeventeen 
Volumes in Folio, being Philoſophical, Political, 
and Theological Queſtions, that had been put up 
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che laſt Month at the Speaking Society; together 


with all. the Speeches which were ſpoken on every 
Queſtion ; being accurately digeſted, each under 
their proper Heads. Upon this, Genius ordered him 
to read a few of the Queſtions to the Court; which 
he accordingly did; ſome of which were fo very ab- 
ſard in endete, others ſo preſumptudus, and 
others ſo infamous, that Genius aſked who were the 
hopeful Members of this Society; to which the Gen- 
tleman replied, every one that will; but chiefly 
Tradeſmen, who came thither to clear up their 
Doubts in Matters of Morality and Religion; to 
improve their Underſtanding; and to acquire the 
Art of ſpeaking well in Public. Upon this, Genius 


declared, that the Queſtions themſelves were in 


general either ſcandalous or ridiculous, and that 


thoſe which were not ſo, were not proper Subjects 


of Inquiry for Shoemakers, Taylors, Bakers, and 


Carpenters; and it was the Judgment of the Court, 


that all theſe - Papers ſhould be burnt, as having a 
manifeſt Tendency to propagate Infidelity, poiſon 
weak Minds with pernicious Doctrines, and to cor- 
rupt the Morals and Manners of the: Innocent. 
And the Proprietor of them, though he pleaded 
hard to have his Papers returned, promiſing to uſe 
them in his own Trade, by placing them under Pies, 
Cuſtards, Sc. it was refuſed; and himfelf deſired: 
to walk back, that others might have Room to come 
up. This Gentleman was ſucceeded by three ſmart 


Lagdies, in the Autumn of their Beauty, who came 


to receive an Anſwer from the Court concerning; 
the Apologies for their. Lives, which they had left 
there laſt Month. Genius told them, that they had 


better repent than brag of Lives that it was a Shame 
5 | to 
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to have lived; and their Books were accordingly 
put upon the Baker's Baſket, and deſtined by the 
Court to ſhare the ſame Fate with his Papers. What 
aſtoniſhed me was, that this Mortification did not 
produce one Bluſh from either of the fair Authors. 


As they paſſed by me, my Companion told me, that 
the firſt of theſe Apologiſts was a Lady of Quality, 


the ſecond an Engliſh, and the third an 1rifo Proſe 


titute of Note, Theſe Ladies, who went away 
laughing, were ſucceeded by a grave Gentleman, 
who, with great Confidence of his Abilities, told 
the Court his Name was Smallbead, and that he came 
for the Anſwer of the Court concerning the Novel 
he left there laſt Month; upon which Genius told 


him, that, until he underſtood more of Human Na- 


ture, and could diſtinguiſh better between Satire and 
Scurrility, he could not have the Leave of the Court 
to print again. Upon this four Volumes were added 
to the Baker's Baſket, to the no ſmall Mortification 
of Mr. Smallbead; who, turning on his Heel, 

threatened Vengeance on the Court. Here * 
placing her Trumpet to that Part which expreſſes 
Infamy, with harſh jarring Diſcords, played him aut 
of Court. Here a very formidable Figure in a High- 


land Dreſs, with Durk and Piſtol by his Side, who - 


called himſelf Mr. Macduff, bag'd Lave to acquent 


the Coort, that Meſter Smallbeed was not a Scotf- 


man, notwithſtawnding he was thought ſo; nor did 


he ken of what Contry he was. The next Perſon / 


that appeared at the Bar, was one whoſe Dreſs be- 
ſpoke him a Gentleman, while the Jnſtrument un- 
der his Arm proclaimed him a Boot-catcher ; for there 


he had a Jack of a very curious Make, and what 


Gimcrackiani call Multum in parvo ; for, addreſſing 
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himſelf to Aris, he diſplayed the many Uſes of this 
ingenious Inſtrument. In the firſt place, it was one 


Jack, then it was wo, then it was a Pair of Snuff- 


ers, then it was a Pair of Nut-crackers ; ; in the next 
place an Ink-horn, a Book -· ſtand, a Cribbage- board, 

a Candleſtick, a Joint. ſtool, a Salt-ſeller, a Caſe- 
knife, and at laſt a Jack again. Arts told him, 
that the Invention had more of Curioſity than Uſe 
in it; and that that Court gave no, Encouragement 
to any Invention, whoſe chief End was not to be- 
nefit, rather than amuſe Mankind; and adviſed him 
to take it back, and preſent it to the R. S. or elſe 


8 it upon the Baker's Baſket ; but he choſe the 


ormer. A young Lady came next to the Bar, and 
preſented to Learning a Tranſlation of Virgil; and 
deſired, at the ſame time, the Opinion of the Court 
concerning that Treatiſe of Philoſophy ſhe left laſt 
Court-day. Learning told her, that Latin was a 
Language not proper for the Study of Women z and 
that her Treatiſe of Philoſophy was, in the Lan- 
guage of the Court, Galimatia, He checked her 
very gently ; told her ſhe had great Merit in her 
own Sphere; politely returned her two Books; and 
directed her to thoſe Purſuits which had always been 
efteemed the Ornaments of her Sex. A venerable 
Phyſician preſented a political Pamphlet, which 


was entered, with Promiſe of an Anſwer next Court- 


day. A Divine next preſented one of Shakeſpeare's 
Plays, altered by himſelf, which Genius committed 


to the Baſket, telling him, that an Alteration of 


Shakeſpeare was a Liberty to be allowed to no Man, 
Some few, it is true, had been indulged to write 


Notes upon his Works ; but even that, for the fu- 


Fares would not be allowed. An Officer in the 


Army 
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Army preſented the Court with a Sermon of his own 
writing, which, without Examination, made a Viſit to 
the Baſket; a ſmart Citizen, a Comedy; a Brick- 
layer brought a Tragedy; an Actor, a Farce; nay, 
Harlequin too was turned Author, and preſented the 
Court with a Pantomime Entertainment; which were 


all entered to be conſidered. Great Numbers of 
Epigram and Sonnet Writers brought more Food 


for the Baſket. Theſe were followed by a vaſt 
Number of Magazines, Poems, Eſſays, and fuch 
like Productions, that were preſented to the Court; 
fome of them were received, and others placed to 
the Baſket's Account. When this Pomp was diſ- 
perſed, a grave Gentleman advanced, and deſired 
his Anſwer to a new Performance called The Ram- 
Ber: For which ingenious Undertaking he received 
the Compliments of the Court, and was deſired by 
Genius to go on with the Work, This Author mo- 
deſtly retreated, fulllling the Obſervation of Dr. 


Young 3 


Detected muri, like Beauty diſarray d, 
To Covert flies, of Praiſe itſelf afraid. 


As he walked acroſs the Hall, Genius ordered Fame 
to blow juſt Praiſe 3 and well might Mr. Pope call 
this the ſweeteſt Muſic to an honeſt Ear; for in an 
Inſtant the whole Court was filled with * heaven- 
ly. moſt inchanting Harmony; and it was recom- 
mended to him to cultivate an Acquaintance with 
the Inſpector. 
It would be endleſs to ſpeak of the great Variety 
of Authors that appeared. The two laſt that J 


thought worthy Notice, was an Attorney and a Sur. 
geon;z 
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geen; the former of which had brought the Model 
of a Ploygh to ſow Turnip-ſeed ; and the latter had 


invented a curious Bit for a Bridle ; They were both 


entered by Aris, and promiſed their Anſwers. Theſe 
two being diſpatched, they were ſucceeded by a Cou- 
ple of Men, who came up to the Bar, one in the 


Dreſs of a Cook, the other with the Badge of a 


Carpenter, But my Companion ſoon undeceived * 
me, by. informing me, that one of theſe was a 


Journeys man Paſtrycaok, the other a Trunk-maker? 8 


Servant, who came to purchaſe thoſe Books which 


were not deſtined to. be burnt. The Buſineſs of the 
Court being now over, and the Hall empty, the 
three Judges aroſe from their Chairs, and deſcended 
the Steps, When Fame on a ſudden blowing the 
Trumpet, put an End to my Dream; and . now + 
Jam wide awake, I ſhall take my Leave, by ſubs :- 
&ribing mylelf, 


Durs, &c. 


